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Or INTEREST TO 


EVERY AMERICAN MOTORIST! 


N 1938, Chrysler Corporation engineers first introduced to the 
American public one of the great motor car advances of all 
time ... Fluid Drive. 





In the hands of many thousands of motorists, and in millions of 
miles of service, Fluid Drive has delighted those who have tried it. 


Like many truly great things, Fluid Drive is simplicity itself in 
design and operation. Yet it opens up a whole new world of 
motoring pleasure. 


Fluid Driving is so different from ordinary driving that it is a 
wholly new experience. Fluid Drive is an example of applying 
sound engineering principles that give practical benefit to the 
man or woman who drives a car. It is so easy, so effortless, so 
much simpler and safer, it so simplifies driving, that I believe 
Fluid Drive must be compared in motoring importance to hydrau- 
lic brakes and Floating Power . .. two of the many other pioneer- 


ing achievements of Chrysler engineers. 


Fluid Drive has been available only upon our higher-priced 
Chrysler cars. Now, in response to public demand, we are about 
to make it available also on 1941 models of Dodge, DeSoto and 
the lower-priced Chryslers. Not only that, but we are adding to 
the basic principle some further advances that make it even more 
extraordinary in operation. 


I believe that every owner of a motor car will want to try this 


new and thrilling motoring experience. 


i 


President, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION! 
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e The Hindu fakir walks over a bed of + 
red hot coals barefoot without burning | 


himself! A miracle? Hardly. He merely 
igsulates.is body against heat with a 
“A damp-mixture of salt and alum; and 
just before starting his walk over fire, 
he stands fora moment on a “sacred” 


that on which*more of the same in- 
, sulating mixture has been deposited. 


ND here’s another hot one—the 
engine in your motor car. 
A running engine gets hot, you know. 
And the hotter the day the hotter it 
runs—hot enough to break down or- 
dinary oil, 

But not Havoline Motor Oil. It’s 
insulated by an exclusive Texaco 
process to stand up to heat. 

Insulated Havoline won’t break 
down—won’t form harmful varnish 
or sludge in your engine. 

Insulated Havoline is also distilled 


to eliminate carbon-forming impuri- 
ties—to keep your engine clean and 
sweet running. 

For safety and economy, change to 
insulated Havoline Motor Oil at 
Texaco and other good dealers every- 
where. No finer oil at any price. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in the TEXACO 
STAR THEATRE—Starring Kenny Baker 
and Frances Langford—Every Wednesday 
Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E. D. T., 
8:00 E. S. T., 8.00 C. D. T., 7:00 C. S. T., 
6:00 M. S. T., 5:00 P. S. T. 


DISTILLED AND 


Copyright 1940 
The Texas Company 


[@ 


| /HAVOLINE 


MOTOR ¢ 


INSULATED 


... AGAINST HEAT... AGAINST COLD 





“FINEST TRIP 


I EVER MADE!” 


@ You'll hear it at the airport, just 
after a Mainliner has landed . . . at 
the golf club... . in the home ... in 
the office — anywhere a person is de- 
scribing his flight on United Air Lines. 
Sometimes they say “swellest”— or 
“most enjoyable”— but it all adds up 
to pleasure. 


@ Creating that pleasure is the job 
of every one of the 2700 men and 
women in United Air Lines — aloft 
and on the ground. It’s something 
they want to do. And they have the 
background of the world’s greatest 
airline experience to help them do it 


— 175,000,000 miles of flying. 


@ On your next trip, whether coast- 
to-coast or between New York, Cleve- 
land and Chicago, go by Mainliner 
and give yourself the chance to say: 
“That was the finest trip I ever made.” 
Reservations: travel agents, hotels, or 


the United office in your city. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 
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2 
38 UST cows, on the average, give 17 to 18 pounds IN THE UNITED s 
J a day. TATES ? 
” But if you want to get the most milk in your pail Collier's today has 2 
36 you have to go to the No. 1 cow — scientifically fed . _ 
34 | and bred to give a daily average many times 17 to 18 
0g | pounds a day. 
7 Sales-hungry advertisers who want to get the most 

for their advertising dollar go to the No. 1 sales 

7 | territory — Collier’s. 

Look at the box at the right. And remember: those 
0 | are not our figures. They’re all picked from surveys 
oI made by others — including our competitors in the 
1 | weekly field. 
acl Look at the magazine itself — any week. Alive, 

| modern, vibrant, it’s built for and goes to the very 
8 | millions of responsive, active readers you want as 
8 customers. owning families 
3 Collier’s, of all the multi-million weekly magazines No. 1 amon 
1 published over a long period of years, is the only one 
7 that is at its all-time peak today — both in circulation 
and in advertising revenue! 
) 
Advertisers know their sales results. G. M. No. lam 
Philpott, director of advertising of Ralston Purina enetin °"g buyers of watch 
) Company, says: “We chose Collier’s not only because 9 Over $50, “ 
> | of its fine visibility and readership, but also because No. I among buyer , 
. your merchandising work in the stores had already @NCe policies Over $5 — insur- 
» | proved itself to be extremely helpful. We ie 
have been just as well pleased with the re- 
. sults on Ry-Krisp as we were with Shredded 

Ralston. Ry-Krisp sales and Collier’s coopera- 

oll tion have been extremely gratifying.” 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


poe, VE 


g’ Enables Company Vy. ‘to Increase 


Open AccountFitan i 


ene 


Sales 94.3% —No Additional Capital or Bank Loans 


“Your service fills a need which banks ordinarily cannot 
supply because of statute restrictions ....”’ 


That’s true. Banks, being depositories of other people’s money, usually 
require extra security in some form or other for every loan they make. 


“It increased the morale of our management to know 
that a powerful and able friend was at hand in case of 
trouble... .” 


That’s true, too. Our resources of more than $275,000,000 permit us 
to go the limit in advances to any concern which, in our judgment, 
has the potentialities of going ahead. We do not have to base our 
credit limits on physical assets or balance sheets. 


In the case of the Blank Co.,* whose letter is quoted in part above, we 
started our service in 1936. That year, the net worth of the company 
was $119,477.33, and the books showed $376,568.00 sales volume, 
resulting in a net loss of $25,292.11. 


“It is no more than fair to say that our very existence today 
is because of your sympathetic and generous assistance....” 


More, from the same letter. Figures speak even louder than words! 
At the close of 1939, this company’s net worth was well over $350,000. 
Sales for the year were $731,877.00. Profit, approximately $50,000. 
And all this was accomplished without a single dollar of additional 
invested capital. 

* * * * 
Our Open Account Financing Service is a continuing plan, applicable 
to almost any industrial situation and capable of providing ample 
funds for operation. It is a simple method of self-liquidating advances 
against inventories and receivables. For complete details, write for 
our booklet “‘Capital at Work’’ and “Comparative Costs of Finan- 
cing’’. No obligation. Address Dept. NW. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 

















4 NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Virginia and Willkie 
Your account of the Republican Cop. 
vention said: “As they hurried back to 
the arena it was Virginia’s turn to ballot. 
Vermont’s vote had brought Willkie to 
499, so the Old Dominion held the trump 
ace.” You omitted to state at that point 
that the Virginia Republicans cast sixteen 
votes for Willkie and two for Taft—thys 
nominating Willkie. It was after this 
event and not before that the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation voted for Willkie 
L. S. PARSONS 




















Norfolk, Va. 


We were under the impression, in the 
Virginia delegation, that our vote gave 
Mr. Willkie a majority of the 998 dele- 
gates present in voting, and the Philadel- 
phia papers, the day after the nomination, 
gave us credit for giving him a majority 
and chided the Pennsylvania delegation 
for being so slow. 

I notice now that the Pennsylvania pa- 
pers, and a good many others, are attempt- 
ing to give credit to the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation. I will be glad if you will find out 
just what did happen, and if our vote 
really made the majority it seems that sim- 
ple justice demands that we receive credit 
for it instead of credit going to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RYLAND CRAFT 

Gate City, Va. 


The vote on the sixth and final ballot at 
the Republican National Convention at 
Philadelphia reveals that, after Vermont 
cast its vote, Willkie had 486 votes, with 
501 needed to nominate. At this point Vir- 
ginia, next in alphabetical order, cast six- 
teen votes for Willkie and made the total 
502, or more than enough for the nomina- 
tion. Thereupon Pennsylvania, which had 
passed (along with Maine and Nebraska), 
threw its entire 72 votes for Willie, but 
the credit for putting the nominee across 
the line belongs to Virginia. 

The confusion in ascribing the credit was 
caused in part by the action of Oregon 
previously. This state requested that it be 
individually polled, and cast seven votes 
for Willkie and three for Taft. Immedi- 
ately after the state was polled, however, 
State Chairman Walter Tooze announced 
that the delegation desired to change its 
vote to a unanimous ten for Williie. Er- 
roneous statements that Pennsylvania had 
actually put Willkie across resulted from 
failure to realize that Oregon had already 
changed its vote. 





Genealogical Plea 


In your issue of Aug. 19, I noticed a let- 
ter by George N. Groves, who said he was 
interested in the genealogy of the names 
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Grove and Groves and also spoke of the 
surprising results obtained from your pub- 
lishing of his request for information. 

I wonder if you would be good enough 
to do me a similar favor. I have had an 
ancestor in every one of the wars that 
America has engaged in from 1812 to date, 
and am a veteran myself, but would you 
believe that I cannot produce a copy of 
my birth certificate? The authorities in 
Jersey City say no record was kept until 
two years after my birth, and having writ- 
ten every church there without result, I 
am in a quandary. Perhaps if I could get 
in touch with people whose names are 
Inslee and Brant (father and mother) I 
could obtain the information so much de- 
sired. 






























GAGE R. INSLEE 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Radio Shutdowns 


Occasionally I read in the newspapers 
that the British claim the German radio 
shuts down around 10 p.m. on certain 
nights, so as to prevent British raiders 
from riding their beams directionally. Yet 
on several of the nights in question I have 
pulled in German short-wave programs on | 
my own set, and find it hard to square 
that fact with London’s claims. What’s the 
answer—is it more of that mysterious 
propaganda that seems to come from all 
sides in this war? 


} 





R. P. COLEMAN a= and what a 


grand flavor! 






Philadelphia, Pa. 










British reports of radio reception from 
Germany refer to standard broadcast sta- 
tions—as opposed to short-wave—because 
the air-line distance between those points 
is such that long-wave reception is feasible 
and short-wave is not. Thus when the Brit- 
ish report German stations shut down due 
to British air raids this does not neces- 


sarily mean that the German short-wave 

stations are closed down (though there eec _ LU u Mm 
have been a few close-downs, as reported . 

by NBC and CBS). HMways Kefrestang 


The reason why the Berlin short wavers 
don’t go off as often as the standard 
broadcast stations in air raids is that the 
main transatlantic frequencies (31, 25, 19, 
16, and 13 meters) are extremely hard to 
follow in a plane—they rise from the 
transmitter at a very sharp angle and 
bounce off the Heaviside layer of ionized 
gas before coming down, perhaps 1,000 
miles away. Hence it is possible to receive 
a 2)-meter station for say 40 miles—and 
then the wave “skips out” and can’t be 
received for another 1000 miles. 

As a result, a short-wave signal (31 me- IF YOU VISIT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
ters and below) is almost useless as an 
airplane beacon unless the plane is very 


close to or very far away from the trans- 
mitter, 


Look to delicious Beech-Nut Gum in the 
bright yellow package for a real treat. It's 
alwoys refreshing and restful. 7 tempting 
varieties to choose from. 








Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 











































don't miss the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive through the lovely Mohawk Valley 
of New York, stop at Canajoharie and see how Beech-Nut products are made. 


















GUN'S DOWN TO 
13 ROUNDS!” 








He who fights . . . and cam tell when to run away... 
may live to fight another day. So when a plane’s 
machine gun tells the gunner how many rounds are 
left after each “line of typewriting,” the gunner simply 
tells the pilot . . . and the pilot hits for home. 

But what tells the gunner his gun is almost a goner? 
A Veeder-Root Counting Device that subtracts—from 
a total set at the number of rounds available—the 
exact number of bullets in each burst of fire, as they 
are fired. One glance at the counter-face says plainly 
to the busy gunner: “Stay” or “Go”. 


All of which goes to show that Veeder-Root Devices 
can be “good soldiers” in time of war, just as they’re 
good salesmen, production controllers and public 
servants in time of peace. In either case, the “‘facts- 
in-figures” they faithfully supply are always valuable 
... Often vital . . . even, as here, the measure of dif- 
ference between life and death. Chances are that they 
can profitably serve you ... built into your product 
or installed on your production equipment. May we 
have a chance to figure out how? 


On this page September 30: How Veeder-Root ] 
Counts in the Making of a Great Newspaper. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY * IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @ 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





~—s—eor 


Hitler’s Hesitancy 


United States experts were still puzzled 
early this week by Hitler’s failure to use 
against Britain more than a fraction of 
the war planes which are almost certainly 
at his disposal. But among the informed 
guessers these reasons were given credence: 
(1) shortages of gasoline and lubricating 
oil, (2) the tremendous problem of or- 
ganization involved in establishing and 
supplying planes on fields near England, 
(3) the desire to experiment further with 
various air tactics, and (4) the heaviness 
of German losses incurred so far. Con- 
sidered the most likely of all reasons is 
that Germany is suffering from a shortage 
of trained pilots. The British have cap- 
tured a number of fliers who had less than 
half the flying hours required of British 
pilots before they are sent into action. 


Air War Results 


Regardless of the reason for Hitler’s eco- 
nomical use of his air force, U. S. officials 
who have access to uncensored reports are 
of the opinion that Britain has had the 
better of the air battles so far. Their re- 
ports indicate that Britain’s claims of 
bringing down four attacking German 
planes for each British plane lost are ac- 
curate. The Germans are losing mostly 
bombers, which are four times as expen- 
sive and take four times as long to replace 
as the fighters Britain is losing. Germany’s 
loss in men and planes is considered out 
of proportion to the damage inflicted on 
Britain. It’s also believed that the dam- 
age British bombers have done to German 
industry approaches that which Britain 
has suffered. 


Political Straws 


Wisconsin New Dealers haven’t given 
up hopes of getting Ambassador John Cud- 
ahy to run for governor. They’re talking 
of getting the Democratic nominee named 
in the September primaries to withdraw 
so that the State Central Committee can 
name Cudahy . . . Sen. John E. Miller of 
Arkansas is planning legislation to punish 
employers who coerce employes into con- 
tributing to political campaigns. He’ll base 
his bill on the testimony of Carl B. Tuttle, 
senior vice president of S. S. Kresge Co., 
who told the Senate Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures that he collected 


nearly $9,000 in Willkie campaign con- 
tributions from employes ... F. D. R. 
seriously considered Edward J. Noble, 
former Under-Secretary, for the post of 
Secretary of Commerce until Noble came 
out for Willkie. 


Supreme Court Issue 


Expect the Republicans to dig up a new 
Supreme Court issue in this campaign. 
They will point out that F. D. R. has al- 
ready named five Justices, and that if he 
gets a third term the chances are good that 
he will have an opportunity to appoint at 
least two more. (Both Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice McReynolds are well 
along in years.) This, the Republicans 
will maintain, will completely defeat the 
constitutional principle of separation of 
powers. 


Convention Scars 


The Administration is still busy trying 
to salve wounds inflicted at the Chicago 
convention. That it has not yet been suc- 
cessful in appeasing Speaker of the House 
Bankhead is indicated by Bankhead’s re- 
fusal to go to Des Moines to officiate at 
Wallace’s acceptance speech. Ordinarily, 
as keynoter, Bankhead would be chairman 
of the committee to notify Wallace of his 
nomination, but he begged off on the plea 
of Congressional business. Ickes, who also 
wasn’t too happy about Wallace’s nomina- 
tion, now feels better about things since he 
was given the honor of answering Willkie. 


F.D.R. and Conscription 
When F. D. R. finally came out flatly 


for conscription at his press conference 
last week, he spoke directly and soberly, 
resorted to no evasion, and pulled no 
punches. What has been generally over- 
looked all along in the news of the con- 
scription fight is the fact that F. D. R 
throughout his career has been an advo- 
cate of universal military service—in time 
of peace as well as of war. During the 
World War. for example, he wrote: “Is it 
not time that the people of the United 
States should adopt definitively the prin- 
ciple of national government service by 
every man and woman at some time in 
their lives?” Again, in 1919, he said: “I 
hope that there will still be some kind of 
training or universal military service.” 


Trivia . 
Representative Wadsworth, co-author 
of the conscription bill, was practicing a 
speech in behalf of the measure in the 
back yard of his Georgetown home last 


os 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


week when neighbors heard him shout: 
“Will the bellowing member from Wiscon- 
sin kindly pipe down?” . . . A Washington 
reporter who conducted a survey recently 
of the capital’s vulnerability to air attack 
concluded that five bombs accurately 
aimed at power stations and water plants 
would make the city uninhabitable. His 
editor, after studying the survey, decided 
it was too scary to print . . . Newspapers 
generally didn’t report the name of the 
movie that was being shown in an Elwood 
theater the day Willkie delivered his ac- 
ceptance speech. The title was “The Man 
Who Talked Too Much”... As chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
and Minority Leader of the House, Joe 
Martin in an average day works from 
8 a. m. until noon at committee head- 
quarters, spending the afternoon at the 
House, and then most of the evening in 
conferences on campaign business . . . The 
FBI is growing so fast that other Justice 
Department bureaus have had to move out 
into rented quarters. 





Britain to Canada? 


Chess British and Canadian censor- 
ship has concealed the extent to which the 
British Government has gone to implement 
Churchill’s pledge to fight to the finish. 
Toronto (not Ottawa, for some unexplained 
reason) right now is being made ready as 
the capital of the British Empire in case of 
necessity. Quarters have already been se- 
lected for the royal family and the Min- 
istries of War, Navy, the Colonies, and the 
Dominions. Plans are drawn up for the 
fleet to convoy the British Government, as 
well as the Allied refugee governments now 
in London, to Canada, These are purely 
precautionary measures, and do not in- 
dicate that the Churchill government be- 
lieves the Battle of Britain will be lost. 


Future War Plans 


Before the British Government would 
move to Canada, best diplomatic sources 
expect Churchill to ask for a military 
alliance with the U.S., facing Washington 
with the stark alternative of surrender of 
the fleet to Hitler. Only with U S. co- 
operation could Britain carry out its 
long-range war plans. These involve: (1) 
a blockade along the Iceland-Greenland- 
Newfoundland-Bermuda-Guantanamo line 
to apply starvation pressure to the re- 
maining British as well as Continental 
peoples in the hope of inciting mass up- 
risings against the Nazis; (2) bombing 
raids on German industry from Iceland 
and fleet bases, and (3) the mobilization 
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of empire man power, raw materials, and 
productive capacity for the “reconquest 
of the Old World.” 


British Egyptian Drive 


Don’t be surprised if the British turn 
the tables on Italy in Libya. Behind a 
screen of censorship, British forces in 
Egypt are preparing for an offensive 
against that Italian colony. All arms of 
the fighting forces, plus Egyptian units, 
will cooperate in the drive. Motivating this 
is the as yet unannounced decision of the 
Egyptian Government to enter the war 
on Britain’s side at the most opportune 
moment, contrary to last week’s statement 
that it would wait for a new Italian provo- 
cation. 


French Fifth Column 


In addition to its spy in high Vichy 
circles (Periscope, Aug. 12) the de Gaulle 
Committee in London is building up a 
Fifth Column both in occupied and un- 
occupied France. The organization, now 
in the process of growing and being 
strengthened, has carefully avoided overt 
acts, but has already established a grape- 
vine information system which has proved 
valuable to London. This group furnished 
the information on which de Gaulle based 
his charge last week that the French Gov- 
ernment was turning over to Germany 
800 planes formerly stationed in French 
colonies. Note that the de Gaulle charge 
has not been denied. 


Nazi Anti-French Charges 


Certain Nazi propagandists, not now in 
Germany, have admitted privately that 
the bitter anti-French campaign being 
carried on by the German press is not en- 
tirely because of Berlin’s displeasure with 
the Pétain government. Another purpose 
of the campaign is to counteract the early 
wartime propaganda which painted the 
French people as dupes of the British. It 
is feared that the German (and Italian) 
public is too sympathetic toward the de- 
feated French, and papers daily are 
pounding home the claim that not only 
did Reynaud, Mandel, and other French 
leaders want war, but that the whole 
French people hated the Germans and 
wanted to force them again to their knees. 
This is to prepare the public for harsh 
German peace terms. 


Foreign Notes 


The nucleus of an anti-Pétain French 
Foreign Legion has been quietly formed in 
Palestine under British auspices. It’s made 
up of deserters and refugees from Syria 
and other Mediterranean countries . . . 
The campaign last year of Das Schwarze 
Korps for more German babies has boomer- 
anged. Local authorities who are having to 
pay for the support of an increasing num- 
ber of illegitimate children have com- 


plained to the High Command and now 
efforts are being made to trace the fathers 
in the army . . . Russia has upped fares 
25 to 42% on the Trans-Siberian railway, 
sole overland transportation route be- 
tween Japan and Germany. 





Union Strategy 


Behind the wage-increase demands of 
unions in key defense industries such as 
brass fabricating, rubber, and “Little 
Steel” is good strategy. Union officials 
know that with real wages in these indus- 
tries generally higher than in 1929, and 
with hourly wages at peak levels in most 
cases, they aren’t in good bargaining posi- 
tion. But they reason that if they kick up 
enough fuss they’ll bring in the Federal 
Conciliation Service and Sidney Hillman’s 
arbitrators, both anxious to prevent labor 
trouble in defense industries. Then, in any 
ensuing compromise, the union stands a 
good chance of getting at least partial pay 
increases. 


New Products 


RCA has the patent rights for a radio- 
controlled traffic light system which would 
permit ambulances, fire engines, and police 
cars to control the signals when on emer- 
gency calls . . . There’s a motor-driven, 
rotating abrasive device that can peel 15 
pounds of potatoes a minute, regardless of 
the size of the potato. It works on 
radishes, beets, and carrots, too . . . For 
cleaning the grease off garage floors there’s 
a new solvent which, when applied to the 
floor and allowed to penetrate, will make 
it possible to wash the grease off with a 
hose. 


Little Antitrust Suit 


Thurman Arnold, head of the Justice 
Department’s antitrust division, is plan- 
ning to bring criminal action soon against 
a number of wastepaper buyers in Detroit. 
He will charge that these buyers, through 
collusion, forced the collectors of waste- 
paper to sell at give-away prices, thus 
causing business ruin. One reason for the 
action is Arnold’s desire to show that he 
intends to hit all trust violators—large or 
small. 


Business Footnotes 


Treasury officials, alarmed at the in- 
crease in hoarding among individuals, are 
putting pressure on banks to prohibit large 
cash withdrawals when there’s any sus- 
picion of hoarding . . . American Export 
Airlines, Inc., which recently got permis- 
sion to establish a transatlantic air service, 
now wants to buy TACA, Guatemalan air 
line, as the first step in establishing its 
own air line to South and Central America 
. . . Better Business Bureaus are warn- 
ing industrial executives to investigate 


thoroughly “Washington agents” offering 
for a fee, to help secure defense contracts, 
Indications are that an abnormally larg 
number of phonies have entered this field 
. . . Because of the Westrick case, Ameri. 
can businessmen have became extremely 
leary of German functions. Only three out 
of 300 accepted invitations from German 
Consul General Johannes Borchers to at. 
tend a dinner in honor of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 





Press Notes 


cat Van Doren, author of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning biography of Benjamin 
Franklin, is at work on a book covering 
Fifth Column activities during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. He'll touch on Benedict 
Arnold as well as the prominent Tories of 
the time . . . Announcement will come 
soon of the formation of an AFL interna- 
tional union of newspaper workers in com- 
petition with the American Newspaper 
Guild. Members of The Chicago Herald- 
American AFL local talked with William 
Green last week and will confer with off- 
cials of The N.Y. Times local this week 
. . . The Japanese paper Osaka Mainichi, 
which has a daily circulation of more 
than 1,000,000, has just installed its first 
teletype machines. Previously thousands 
of words a day were taken down by hand 
from old-style telegraph tickers. 


Entertainment Lines 


Without publicity, Twentieth Century- 
Fox last week canceled all future Charlie 
Chan pictures, as well as its Cisco Kid 
series . . . Because he believes his newest 
cartoon film, “Fantasia,” will need special 
handling, Walt Disney will enter thgfilm- 
distribution field this fall. He now dis- 
tributes through RKO . . . Japan has been 
able to exert enough pressure on Dutch 
East Indies authorities to force them to 
ban all films based on Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Mikado,” long an anathema to the 
Japanese. 


Miscellany 


British Government medical 
preparing for a possible influenza epidemic 
this winter, have developed a new preven- 
tive vaccine. They also are laying plans 
for widespread use of anti-flu masks and 
the installation of sterilization lamps in 
factories, public halls, transport vehicles, 
etc. .. A contractor whose low bid recent- 
ly got him the job of painting the AFL 
building-trades headquarters in Cincinnati 
completed the job before the AFL found 
out he had used CIO painters exclusively 
. .. The U.S. Weather Bureau, using 4 
relatively simple device involving a tuned 
light ray, can now, in a matter of seconds, 
determine the height of clouds during the 
day. This may prove highly important im 
wartime aviation. 


experts, 
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The story of the home...and 


the life insurance policy 


MANY YEARS AGO, a man bought a 
house. Naturally, he furnished his home 
in the style of the day. 





At the same time, he bought a Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Policy. Today, he 
still owns that policy, and he still lives 
in that same home. 





But as times have changed, his taste in 
furnishing his home has changed, too. 
For example, the living room has been 
completely modernized. Here, as in other 
rooms, old-fashioned furniture has been 
replaced by up-to-date pieces. Electric- 
ity, telephones, and an improved heating 
plant have been installed in the house. 








However, the physical appearance of his 
life insurance policy probably has not 
changed a bit. It looks exactly as it did 





the day he bought it. Yet it, too, may have 
been modernized to the great advantage 
of the policyholder. For, as experience 
showed it to be possible, the Company 
was enabled to give more in many cases, 
than was called for in the original policy. 


And, unlike the improvements to his 
house, which represent an outlay of cash, 
any additional benefits to which he is 
now entitled under his policy have been 
made available although no change in 
the premium rate was or could have been 
made, 


> For example, a policy issued before 
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1915 did not provide for participation in 
the surplus earnings of the Company. 
Today, the holder of such a policy re- 
ceives his share of the divisible surplus 
in the form of a dividend on his policy. 


Many policyholders, who have found 
it impossible to continue the payment of 
the required premiums on their policies, 
have been delighted to find that the non- 
forfeiture values available under such 
circumstances are, in some cases, now 
much larger than those specified in their 
policies. 


As conditions warranted, Metropolitan 
has also found it possible to increase sub- 
stantially the amount of insurance pay- 
able under many of the earlier Industrial 
policies over the amount called for in 
such policies. 


An important provision included in 
many current Ordinary policies is the 
right to have the insurance payable in 
the form of an income. This right was not 
included in early Ordinary policies, but 
has since been extended to them. 


Provisions for additional benefits in 
case of death by accidental means, and 
benefits for loss of eyesight or limbs, have 
been added to Industrial policies issued 
before these benefits were regularly in- 
cluded in such policies. 


> The changes cited above illustrate the 
progress that has been made in liberal- 
izing the terms of Metropolitan life in- 
surance policies, and in providing more 
benefits. Each change has brought the 
policyholder some real advantage which 
the original contract did not obligate 
Metropolitan to provide. 


These improvements in old policies 
have been made voluntarily by Metro- 
politan as part of its effort to provide the 
policyholder with the utmost possible 
protection and service. 


> If you are in doubt as to whether your 
old policies have become more advan- 
tageous since you bought them years 
ago, your Metropolitan Agent will gladly 
examine them and ascertain whether 
there are any additional benefits to which 
you may now be entitled. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and at the Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco 
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teres the New Model D-400 


You’ve always wanted an in- 
between Capacity, real cab-over- 
engine truck. 

Well, here itis—International’s 
brand-new D-400 — styled to the 
minute, incorporating ideas from 
both smaller and bigger models 
in the line, to make the best all- 
around traffic-type job on the street. 

Like all c. o. e. Internationals, 
the D-400 keeps its perfectly insu- 
lated engine under the seat. The en- 
gineis completely accessible and 
readily serviced. Load distribution 
is the ideal 4-2, balanced on front 
and rear axles and all four wheels. 

The driver of this handsome 
truck gets all the breaks that make 
for efficient, safe operation. The cab 


provides wide visibility, perfect 
ventilation, nicely placed controls, 
and a comfortable adjustable seat. 
Brakes are hydraulic. Behind the 
driver is maximum-load space and 
short-wheelbase maneuverability. 

Yes sir, cab-over-engine design 
solves the‘‘tight-hauling” problem 
.--And now you Can go completely 
INTERNATIONAL in c. o. e. mod- 
els. This new D-400 fits in the 
broad middle range between the 
very popular D-300 (13,200 Ib. 
g. v. w.) and the beautiful heavy- 
duty D-500 and DR-700 (18,800 
Ib. and 26,900 Ib. g. v. w.). Tell 
the International dealer or branch 
you want to “see and drive the 
new Model D-400!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Zz GOP Pushes Fight Into South 


to Court Grumbling Democrats 


But Present Campaign 
Lacks Bitter Issues of 1928; 


Tennessee on Borderline 


When conservative Southern Democrats 
left the Chicago convention in unconcealed 
anger over third-term steam-roller tactics, 
Republicans chuckled. GOP optimists told 
themselves that Sen. Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia would not soon forget the boos that 
greeted his nominating speech for James 
A. Farley. They said Alabamians would 
long remember the scant consideration 
given Speaker William B. Bankhead’s 
hopes for the Vice Presidency. They 
argued that Vice President John N. Gar- 
ner, reputedly sulking at his Uvalde home, 
would throw his Texas cohorts 
behind Wendell Willkie. Finally, 
they insisted that the third-term 
issue would overturn the South 
as it had not been overturned 
since Herbert Hoover in 1928 
wrested ten Southern and Border 
states from Alfred E. Smith (see 
table) . 

As old-line Democrats bolted 
week by week to Willkie, bring- 
ing tales of greater defections to 
come, the Republican nominee 
began to catch their enthusiasm, 
and announced that he would 
“invade” the Solid South. Last 
week, he began conferring with 
the three men entrusted with 
winning independent Democratic 
votes—former Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Hanes, 
former Budget Director Lewis W. 
Douglas, and Dr. Alan Valentine, 
president of the University of 
Rochester—on “invasion” strate- 
gy. Curious to know what their 
chances were, NEWSWEEK com- 
piled a preliminary survey of the 
ten normally Democratic states 
that deserted Smith for Hoover. 

Texas: Garner is not expected 
to bolt, but may be “otherwise 








Garner-for-President group, only Richard 
Tullis, who headed the Garner Dallas 
headquarters, has come out for Willkie. 
E. B. Germany, chairman of the State 
Democratic Committee, Myron Blalock of 
Marshall, and Mrs. Clara Driscoll, Na- 
tional Committeewoman, will work for Mr. 
Roosevelt. Nevertheless, Willkie appears 
to have made some inroads. Joseph W. 
Bailey Jr., former Congressman and Dallas 
lawyer, is chairman of the Texas-for-Will- 
kie Clubs. L. A. (Pat) Casey, of Fort 
Worth, heads the drive to round up inde- 
pendent Democrats for the GOP ticket. A 
First Voters for Willkie League is ac- 
tive. All these groups were scheduled to 
meet this week in Dallas for a rally 
of anti-Roosevelt Democrats called for 
Aug. 28 by Mike Hogg of Houston, 








occupied” when the campaign 
waxes hottest. Of the original 


‘The Gallup Poll’ 


Elderman in The Washington Post 


son of the late Gov. James S. Hogg. 

Altogether, signs point to some justifi- 
cation for the belief that Willkie will poll 
the largest Republican vote in Texas since 
1928. Yet even those metropolitan news- 
papers which did not support Hoover in 
that year, but now support Willkie, hesi- 
tate to predict that Mr. Roosevelt will 
lose the state. 

Virginia: Considered by some of the 
Hanes group one of the four Southern and 
Border states that “look good” (the others 
being North Carolina, Oklahoma, and 
Tennessee), the Old Dominion is still 
smarting from the Chicago convention. 
But Glass and Sen. Harry F. Byrd have 
announced for the Roosevelt-Wallace tick- 
et, and in view of this no important bolters 
are expected to declare for Willkie before 
Nov. 5. A Richmond Times-Dispatch 
write-in poll, similar to one which gave 
Mr. Roosevelt 85 per cent of the vote in 
1936, showed Willkie leading slightly last 
week, but the editors themselves dis- 
counted its finality. In their opinion, the 
Elwood speech cost Willkie some votes in 
Virginia. Newspapers generally 
predict a Roosevelt victory by a 
greatly reduced majority. 

North Carolina: The only 
prominent Tarheel Democrat to 
bolt is Hanes himself, who never 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt, and 
who has lived so long in New 
York that he is hardly accounted 
a North Carolinian by local poli- 
ticians. Formation of Willkie 
clubs has been slow, and there is 
no strong organization of Demo- 
crats favorable to the GOP nomi- 
nee. Observers predict a reduced 
Roosevelt majority. 

Tennessee: Important bolters 
include Granville S. Ridley of 
Murfreesboro, former department 
commander of the American 
Legion and a 1936 leader of the 
“Veterans for Roosevelt” group, 
now Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict Willkie club director; Clar- 
ence Kolwyck, Chattanooga law- 
yer, who is state coordinator of 
Willkie clubs; Henry D. Jamison 
Jr., former Democratic state leg- 
islator, who heads the Nashville 
Willkie clubs, and James G. 
Stahlman, publisher of The Nash- 
ville Banner. 

GOP leaders of Eastern Ten- 
nessee, traditionally a Repub- 
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lican stronghold, expect to draw on such 
bolters for strength, although they de- 
clined to back a fusion state ticket. 
Against this array stands Boss Ed Crump 
of Shelby County (Memphis), whose 
boast always is that he can erase any 
Republican plurality rolling west from 
Knoxville. TVA will be a live issue in 
its home bailiwick, and President Roose- 
velt’s forthcoming speeches there, though 
“nonpolitical,” are expected to remind 
Tennesseeans that Willkie, as a_ utility 
executive, fought their public-power ven- 
ture. Observers call the state “very close,” 
with current odds on the President. 

Oklahoma: Former Gov. William H. 
(Alfalfa Bill) Murray has announced he 
will make “about one speech a day” for 
Willkie. He did as much for Landon. E. H. 
Moore, Tulsa oil man and a delegate to 
the Democratic convention, is heading the 
Willkie campaign among Democrats. Mrs. 
Roberta Campbell Lawson, ex-president 
of The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is leading a Willkie drive among 
Democratic women. On the other hand, 
New Deal Senators Josh Lee and Elmer 
Thomas will stump the state. Gov. Leon 
Phillips insists he is a loyal Democrat, but 
will “go fishing a lot.” Observers are in- 
clined to give the state to Mr. Roosevelt 
by 100,000. 

Florida: Bolters include former Gov. 
Cary A. Hardee and Charles Francis Coe, 
unsuccessful candidate for the Democratic 
Senatorial nomination in May. William H. 
Rogers of Jacksonville, former president 
of the National Bar Association, heads the 
Willkie Democrats. Observers see little 
chance of a Willkie victory in a state 
where Democrats outnumber Republicans 
five to one. 

Maryland: Democratic weakness, rather 
than Republican strength, may count for 
Willkie. A fight between Mayor Howard W. 
Jackson of Baltimore and Gov. Herbert R. 
O’Conor has split the majority party, 
which named Truman B. Cash, a little- 
known insurance man, as campaign chair- 
man when O’Conor and Sen. George L. 
Radcliffe, staunch New Dealer, turned the 
job down. The Baltimore Sunpapers, nor- 
mally Democratic and neutral in 1936, have 
declared openly for Willkie. Despite a 
large Negro Republican vote in Baltimore, 
a Willkie-McNary Crusaders sidewalk poll 
there gave Mr. Roosevelt 55 per cent. The 
Republican party also is badly split, and 
observers see little chance of a repetition 
of the 1928 upset. 

Missouri: The Administration’s apparent 
truce with the Pendergast machine in 
Kansas City and the resurgence of the St. 
Louis Democratic machine which swept 
last month’s primary against disorganized 
reform elements (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 19), 
indicate a Roosevelt victory in Novem- 
ber. 

Kentucky: Little Willkie ‘activity. GOP 
strategists are not counting on the state. 

West Virginia: Little Willkie activity. 
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Roosevelt vs. Willkie 


Results of the second state-by-state Gallup Poll since the two nominating conventions: 


States Leaning Democratic—28 


Per Cent 
Roosevelt 


Electoral 
Votes 


South Carolina 97% 
Mississippi 94 
Georgia 
Texas 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Florida 

North Carolina 
Virginia 
Arizona 
Tennessee 
Nevada 
Oklahoma 
Montana 
Utah 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Washington 
California 
New Mexico 
Delaware 
West Virginia 
Oregon 
Wyoming 
Idaho 
Missouri 
Connecticut 
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States Leaning Republican—20 


Per Cent 
Willkie 


Electoral 
Votes 


Maine 

Iowa 

South Dakota 
Indiana 
Vermont 
Kansas 

New Hampshire 
Nebraska 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Ohio 

North Dakota 
Colorado 

New York 
Rhode Island 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
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Observers consider combined Democratic, 
miner, and WPA vote unbeatable. 
Significance 


In tackling the South, Republicans are 
bucking two facts of which the super 
optimists seem not to be aware: one is 


that Southern Democrats by tradition and 
instinct vote for the “worst” Democrat 
against the “best” Republican. The other 
is that the determining elements of the 
1928 bolt are not reproduced in the 1940 
race. 

In the attitude of men like Glass, Byrd, 
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Bailey, Bankhead, and Garner lies the all- Popular vote for 1928, 1932, and 1936 in the ten Southern 
; important distinction between grousing and Border States carried by Hoover 
tons: and bolting the party. The national ticket S 
helps to carry the state slate. Democrats tate R 1928 D R 1932 D 1936 
would hardly expect to get more patron- T 867,036 341,082 97,959 760,348 a ie 
. : exas , j A ve , 734, 
age from a Republican President than they Virginia 164,609 140,146 89,637 203,979 98,366 234,980 
ft have got from Mr. Roosevelt. Moreover, N. Carolina $48,992 287,078 208,344 497,566 223,283 616,141 
j in most of the Southern states it would be Florida 144,168 101,764 69,170 206,307 78,248 249,117 
impossible at thie late date to put up an =§ «SSS = Seats oanans © ieaies © S1ASIG «GSTS. SUBD 
° 4 ys 4 - » aryian ’ ’ ’ ’ stoV0 . ’ 
independent list of Willkie-McNary elec- Tennessee 195,388 167,343 126,806 259,817 146,516 327,083 
tors. Kentucky 558,064 381,070 394,716 580,574 369,702 541,944 
The backbone of the 1928 Southern bolt Missouri 834,080 662,562 564,713 1,025,406 697,891 1,111,043 
from Al Smith was the religious crusade W. Virginia $75,551 263,784 330,731 405,124 $25,486 502,582 
whipped up against the Catholic Church, series alain oe 
against repeal of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, and against “wicked New York portant for Willkie to carry New York  souri to Coffeyville in Southeastern 








City.” This year, neither candidate is a 
Catholic, neither is a dry, and both are 
New Yorkers, although Willkie is running 
as an Indianian. 

Nevertheless, the Willkie camp has a 
number of sound reasons for its hopes. 
The GOP strategists argue that a good 
many Democratic leaders, though disin- 
clined to bolt, may manage to be “other- 
wise occupied” during the campaign. Re- 
publicans maintain that a majority of 
businessmen are for Willkie, and cite the 
fact that more newspapers are against the 
President than were ever against him be- 
fore. They realize that most of those who 
have benefited directly from the New 
Deal—relief workers, sharecroppers, poor 
farmers, unskilled laborers—will be for 
Mr. Roosevelt. But they believe that the 
great middle class—professional people, 
prosperous farmers, small tradesmen, the 
upper crust of labor—is as traditionally 
conservative in the South as elsewhere. 

In the last analysis, the Republican 
strategists know that it is far more im- 
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and Illinois than it is to crack the South. 
For, as National Republican Chairman 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. remarked, if he can 
crack the South, he won’t need it. 





Willkie Fences 


Nominee Plans 17-State Tour 


to Plug Holes in Western Area 


As the Gallup Poll last week showed 
Wendell L. Willkie still leading President 
Roosevelt in twenty states holding a ma- 
jority of electoral votes, but losing ground 
in the Far West (see table) , the Republi- 
can candidate, back in New York City, 
mapped his first major campaign tour to 
the Pacific Coast. 

He planned to leave Rushville, Ind., 
Sept. 14 for a two-week, 3,800-mile swing 
via special train through seventeen states 
to the Pacific and back. The jaunt will 
carry him through Illinois, Iowa, and Mis- 











Willkie clubs in the South spread even to Shreveport, La. 


Kansas, where he taught high-school his- 
tory 27 years ago. There, on Sept. 16, he 
will deliver a major address, probably one 
in which he will charge that the New Deal 
“has caused the continuous business stag- 
nation that has prevented this country 
from recovering as it did from previous 
depressions.” 

From Coffeyville, Willkie will travel 
through Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona to the Coast, swing north 
through California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, and back to Rushville via Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Later campaign plans call 
for addresses to the National Federation 
of Women’s Republican Clubs in Detroit 
Sept. 30, and a climax rally in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, Nov. 2. 

While plotting his itinerary, Wiilkie 
lashed again into the New Deal. He 
pointed to a “striking coincidence” that in 
nonelection years WPA rolls have dropped 
while they have increased in election 
years, and cited a 90,000 rise in WPA jobs 
during July as “definite proof that the 
Roosevelt Administration is planning 
again to pack the rolls.” He proposed im- 
mediate creation of a separate Cabinet 
post for our “hopelessly unprepared” air 
force, suggesting that ultimately Army, 
Navy, and aviation be united under a 
single Cabinet officer. And he recalled that 
the President, in a 1932 campaign speech, 
had quoted Woodrow Wilson as saying 
“there is no indispensable man.” 

During the week, the candidate talked 
with Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New 
York, in addition to the usual run of polit- 
ical chieftains, and was pledged the aid of 
several onetime Roosevelt supporters: 
William A. Comstock, Democratic ex-Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, who also bolted in 
1936; Alfred Debo, former Michigan 
Democratic Chairman; Rep. Marcellus H. 
Evans, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Democrat; 
Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union Col- 
lege; W. H. Cowley, president of Hamilton 
College, and Robert L. Vann, Negro pub- 
lisher of The Pittsburgh Courier. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, which had 
not supported a Republican for President 
in a century, came out for Willkie, and 
Editor & Publisher, newspaper trade 
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journal, learned from a poll of 1,030 of 
the nation’s 1,888 dailies that 66.3 per 
cent support Willkie, 20.1 per cent Roose- 
velt, and 13.5 per cent are either neutral 
or undecided. In 1936, the periodical said, 
60.4 per cent backed Alf M. Landon, 34.5 
per cent Roosevelt, and 5.0 per cent were 
neutral. 


Significancemmoe 


Willkie began his campaign with a 
handicap in the Far West, traditionally 
liberal and passionately devoted to the 
public-power theory. It was a frank recog- 
nition of this weakness which led Willkie 
to bid for Sen. Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon as his running mate. McNary is 
accounted a liberal by his native West, is 
highly acceptable to farmers, and has a 
long and consistent record as an isolation- 
ist and a public-power man. 

But since the Philadelphia convention, 
Willkie apparently has done little to utilize 
his teammate’s talents. Only once has he 
talked face to face with the man who dif- 
fers with him on conscription and aid to 
Britain, as well as on water power. He did 
not mention McNary in his acceptance 
speech at Elwood. McNary had never 
lifted his voice for the ticket until his own 
acceptance speech in Salem, Ore., this 
week. He has said repeatedly that he 
would let Willkie “carry the ball and set 
the pace.” ; 

In view of these factors, it remains to 
be seen whether Willkie, in his whirlwind 
courtship of the West, and McNary, in the 
expected acceleration of his campaign after 
this week, can find some common ground 
on which to repair the damage indicated 
by the Gallup Poll. They may need some 
Western electoral votes to offset the pos- 
sible loss of one or two populous states 
like New York and Illinois. 





Democratic Camp 


Roosevelt Refuses to Debate; 
Wallace to Fire Campaign Gun 


“Mr. President, when are you going to 
meet Mr. Willkie in debates on campaign 
issues?” 

That query, put to Mr. Roosevelt at 
his press conference last week after the 
Republican candidate’s debate challenge 
(Newsweek, Aug. 26), was greeted with 
a laugh. Suggesting that question and an- 
swer alike be mimeographed, since they 
would be repeated again and again, Mr. 
Roosevelt replied that he happens to be 
President, and that affairs are in such 
shape that he cannot engage in campaign- 
ing. To which Willkie replied: “It is par- 
ticularly interesting that the President re- 
fuses to debate because he is too busy, 
while having ample time to make purely 
‘nonpolitical’ dedicatory addresses.” 

Mr. Roosevelt reminded the correspond- 
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Goldberg in The New York Sun 
‘Can’t Be Separated’ 


ents that they knew how busy he was, and, 
suiting actions to words, he demanded 
that Congress pass the Conscription Bill 
within two weeks, appointed the United 
States members of the American-Cana- 
dian defense board (see page 29), and 
accepted the resignation of Secretary of 
Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, offering the 
post to Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
H. Jones (see page 14). In addition, he 
scheduled a “nonpolitical” tour over Labor 
Day to dedicate the Chickamauga Dam in 
the TVA area and open the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

In two public statements, the President 
indirectly attacked his rival. Signing a bill 
to give the SEC power to regulate in- 
vestment trusts, he criticized Willkie, as 
former president of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., by condemning “absentee 
and dictatorial holding company manage- 
ment.” And in a letter to William Green, 
president of the AFL, Mr. Roosevelt 
promised that “we shall hold steadfastly 
to every advance gained [for labor] and 
not permit present safeguards to be 
whittled away by yielding to the specious 
arguments of those whose lip service to 
labor is loud and eloquent before elec- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, as Democrats delayed the 
real opening of their campaign until Aug. 
29, when Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace officially accepts the Vice 
Presidential nomination in Des Moines, 
Iowa, Edward J. Flynn, chairman of the 
National Committee, before leaving for 
Des . Moines, established four regional 
headquarters: Midwest, in Chicago, under 
Sen. Scott W. Lucas of Illinois; South, in 
Birmingham, under Sen. John H. Bank- 
head of Alabama; Southwest, in Dallas, 
under Rep. Sam Rayburn of Texas; and 
Far West, in San Francisco, under ex- 
Gov. Leslie Miller of Wyoming. The 
Northeast will be directed from Flynn’s 
GHQ in the Biltmore Hotel, New York 
City. 


—__——_—_—_— 


Congressional Record 


Printing the Congressional Record costs 
taxpayers $50 a page. For two days last 
week, Democratic and Republican mem- 
bers of Congress vied with each other in 
inserting the texts of speeches, newspaper 
stories, and editorials complimenting their 
Presidential candidates or reviling their 
opponents’ man. The score: Democrats, 
$327.50; Republicans, $947.50. 





Cabinet Change 


Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hop- 
kins last week became the fifth member of 
President Roosevelt’s Cabinet to resign 
within three months. Unlike Secretary of 
the Navy Charles Edison and Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, who left 
to run for elective office, and Secretary of 
War Harry H. Woodring and Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, who quit at odds 
with Presidential policies, Hopkins re- 
signed because of ill health. Such a close 
friend of the President that he has lived 
in the White House for four months, Hop- 
kins was often too sick to visit his office 
for a week at a time, and offered his resig- 
nation as long ago as last May. 

Mr. Roosevelt offered Hopkins’ job to 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse H. 
Jones, 66-year-old banker, builder, and 
publisher from Houston, Tex. Former 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Jones ranks as an able ad- 
ministrator and a conservative. In July, 
he was a leading possibility for Vice Presi- 
dent with Farley’s support, until Hopkins 
passed around the word that the President 
wanted Wallace. The President also asked 
Louis Johnson, former Assistant Secretary 
of War, to accept the vacant post of Un- 
der-Secretary of Commerce. 


Harris & Ewing 


Jesse H. Jones got a Cabinet bid 
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Alien Checkup 


Of the approximately 2,000,000 so-called 
enemy aliens and the several million other 
naturalized citizens in the country when 
the United States declared war in April 
1917, about 99 per cent were adjudged 
loyal to their adopted land; of the balance 
only 2,500 actually were interned for 
espionage activities. 

But last June, with the rise of European 
authoritarian governments creating Fifth 
Column threats among the 3,600,000 aliens 
now here, Congress passed a law ordering 
the registration and fingerprinting of all 
non-citizens, including those with only 
first naturalization papers. Beginning this 
week and lasting until Dec. 26, this vast 
listing will take place in hundreds of post 
offices throughout the country. 

Prior to registration, aliens must fill out 
a specimen form stating how and when 
they entered the United States, their length 
of stay, previous military experience or 
crime convictions if any, the names of 
organizations they belong to, and whether 
they are working for any group promoting 
the interests of a foreign government. All 
aliens more than 14 years old must register 
in person; those under that age will be 
registered by parents or guardians and 
not fingerprinted—but upon reaching 14 
must appear to be listed and fingerprinted. 
Failure to comply with the registration law 
is punishable by a $1,000 fine or six months 
in prison. And under penalty of $100 fine 
or 30 days in jail, registrants must notify 
the Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of changes in address within five days. 





Woman at 5 


Freakish mental and physical traits in 
human beings are frequently discovered 
by doctors. But rarely is such an oddity 
uncovered as was announced last week by 
Dr. Karl Karnaky, a gynecologist of Hous- 
ton, Texas, who made public the results of 
a six-month examination of a 5-year-old 
—yet 5-foot-tall—daughter of a Houston 
worker. With the cooperation of the Duke 
University Medical School and the active 
support of twelve other medical schools, 
Dr. Karnaky found the girl, whose name 
he would not divulge, was physically 
fifteen years ahead of her age, weighing 
nearly 90 pounds and having all the phys- 
ical characteristics of an adult. 

Since 3, he explained, she has been cap- 
able of becoming a mother,* yet she is un- 
aware of her condition. Her sister, 10, is 
normal in every way, and nothing in the 
family’s medical history throws any light 
on the girl’s rare growth. 





*With her year-old son Gerardo, Lina Me- 
dina, Peruvian Indian girl who gave birth to 
the child when only 5 years old (NEwsweeK, 
June 19, 1939) was on her way to the United 
States last week. 











International 


3,600,000 aliens in America begin registering this week ... 





1.%(a) My name is ............. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
SPECIMEN FORM—ALIEN REGISTRATION 


All items must be answered by persons 14 years of age or older. For children under 14 years of age, only the items 
marked with a star (y¢) must be answered by the parent or guardian. Al/ answers must be accurate and complete. 





(inst NAMED 


wr(c) I have also been known by the following names 
(include maiden name if a married woman, 
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a. I am a citizen or subject of 


(MIDDLE NAME) 


yx(b) I entered the United States under the name of ..—... 
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Ne eee dain 








(LAST NAMED 











S.~+(a) I am a (check one): 


Male...[_] Female...[_] 


7.%¢(a) I last arrived in the United States at ............... 





xx(b) My marital status is (check one): 


wr(c) My race is (check one): white...[[] Negro...[_] 


Single...[] Married...1] Widowed...[[]  Divoreed...[[] 
Japanese...[_] Chinese...[_] Other 
coceccecsceo cesses MONE GIG ccccascccccccccsscenee eyes. 
(COLOR) (COLOR 


6. I am ...... feet, ...... inches in height, weigh ...... pounds, have ........ 


“(PORT OR PLACE OF ENTRY 


(COUNTRY 





wonccewesese OTB een anne nana snes ceens ens sone 
(MONTH. DAY. AND YEAR) 
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...on blanks designed to check Fifth Column activities here 


Klan-Bund Sequel 


During the fourteen months he has been 
in power, James Arnold Colescott, 43, 
portly Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux 
Klan, has insisted repeatedly that Con- 
gress should dissolve, among other groups, 
the German-American Bund. Consequent- 
ly many Americans raised eyebrows when 
Klansmen and Bundsters staged a joint 
rally at the Bund’s Camp Nordland, An- 
dover, N.J., Aug. 18 (Newsweek, Aug. 
26). 

Last week, from Atlanta headquarters, 
Colescott promptly dispelled the mystery. 
Repudiating the meeting and ousting 
Grand Dragon Arthur Bell and Grand 
Klaliff E. M. Young of the New Jersey 
Realm, he explained that the camp had 
been leased through a real-estate agency, 
with the assurance that only Klan mem- 
bers would be present. In a statement to 


Newsweek, Colescott declared that as 
soon as he heard of the rally he broadcast 
to his empire a denunciation of the realm’s 
action and asked Chairman Martin Dies 
of the committee investigating un-Ameri- 
can activities to make an inquiry. 





-_ 


Stamp Act 


In 1935, as a result of a Congressional 
row over the private distribution of im- 
perforate and ungummed sheets of com- 
memorative stamps to Administration 
friends, ex-Postmaster General James A. 
Farley appeased a clamoring horde of 
philatelists by issuing duplicate sheets 
(thus reducing all of them to face value) 
and then banning the practice thenceforth. 
Last week, Sen. John A. Danaher, Con- 
necticut Republican, caused a political stir 
on the Senate floor by charging that Sec- 








—— — —— 
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retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes— 
who is a philatelist on the side—had vio- 
lated the ban when he had the Post Office 
Department gum for him 200 of these im- 
perforate and ungummed stamps of a Na- 
tional Park series, thus, according to 
Danaher, enhancing their value. 

The charge followed disclosure that last 
May Ickes had given 50 of these stamps, 
whose existence hitherto was unknown, to 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor 
of New York University, as a contribution 
to the forthcoming National Philatelic 
Auction for Refugee Relief. Danaher de- 
clared that Ickes stood to make a $187,- 
417.50 profit on an original investment of 
$82.50. Ickes replied that this was “fan- 
tastic,” as the stamps were virtually 
valueless. 

When Sen. James F. Byrnes, contesting 
Danaher’s charge, said that Ickes was 
willing to sell the stamps at face value, 
Carter Glass Jr., of Lynchburg, Va., a 
past president of the American Philatelic 
Society, urged the Connecticut Senator to 
“take him up.” Finally, in an effort to 
end the row, Ickes asked Chase to return 
the 50 stamps. 





Refugee Setback 


As Nazi planes continued to pound 
England last week, hundreds of young 
British war refugees—vanguard of a pos- 
sible army of 200,000—either sailed or 
were en route to the New World. In New 
York, the Cunard White Star liner Sa- 
maria arrived with 138 children who, part 
of the 32,000 registered for evacuation 
here, were the first to be welcomed directly 
in this country by the United States Com- 
mittee for the Care of European Children; 
2,000 or more reached an undisclosed Ca- 
nadian seaport, and 170 others passed 
through the Panama Canal en route to 
New Zealand. 

The real exodus, however, is dependent 
upon use of American ships in a plan 
which, already approved by Congress, re- 
ceived a setback last week when Germany 
gave notice that she would not guarantee 
safe conduct of such vessels on the ground 
that it was not “practical” because of her 
new blockade of Britain. Only a week be- 
fore (Newsweek, Aug. 26), Germany had 
refused responsibility for the safety of the 
refugee-laden United States Army trans- 
port American Legion, which sailed from 
Petsamo, Finland, Aug. 16 for New York 
via newly German-mined areas, and was 
expected home this week. 





Filipino Dictator? 

Political foes of Manuel Quezon, Presi- 
dent of the 15,000,000 residents of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, shouted “dic- 
tatorship!” last week as the chesty little 
island boss, who recently declared democ- 
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racy was outmoded, signed a bill conferring 
upon himself sweeping two-year emergency 
powers. Approved by the National As- 
sembly, 62-1, the measure enables Quezon 
to suppress espionage, prohibit strikes and 
lockouts, control wages, profits, working 
hours, industrial plants, transportation, 
rents and prices of necessities, commandeer 
ships, and compel all citizens to perform 
various “useful” labors. 





Week in the Nation 


Watkaways: By 10-to-1 and 6-to-1 
votes respectively, Democratic Sen. Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming and the state’s 
only Representative, Frank O. Horton, 
Republican, were renominated. 


International 


British children keep coming... 


Veterans: At Detroit, 6,000 Spanish- 
American War Veterans in annual national! 
encampment criticized Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, denounced Fifth Column 
activities, approved universal military 
service, and elected Federal Circuit Judge 
Rufus E. Foster of New Orleans com- 
mander-in-chief, At Los Angeles this week 
50,000 persons were expected to attend the 
41st annual encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and debate more than 200 
resolutions. 


Nominated: The Delaware State Re- 
publican Convention renamed Sen. Jolin 
G. Townsend Jr., and picked Mayor Wal- 
ter W. Bacon of Wilmington as guberna- 
torial candidate. 


Assotvep: Chairman Martin Dies of the 
House committee investigating un-Amer- 
ican activities cleared James Cagney, 
Fredric March, Humphrey Bogart, an 
Philip Dunne of Communist party con- 
nections. They were among 43 Hollywood- 
ers named a fortnight ago as Communists 
or Communist sympathizers (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 26). 


Inpictep: A Los Angeles County grand 
jury returned indictments against Louis 
(Lepke) Buchalter, imprisoned New York 
racketeer, and four others in the Holly- 
wood gang slaying last Nov. 22 of Harry 
(Big Greenie) Greenburg. Lepke was 
charged with having ordered the murder 
after Greenburg demanded $5,000 for his 
silence. 


Tuwartep: Four times Governor of 
Connecticut (from 1930 to 1938), Wilbur 
L. Cross, 78, was defeated for the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination by Robert 
A. Hurley, Bridgeport engineer whom he 
appointed Commissioner of Public Works 
in 1937. 


Wide World 


... to the bomb-free havens of America 
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Bombs Sow Terror and Din 


in Furiously Paced Air War 


RAF Hits Back at Nazis 
and Keeps on Pounding Italy; 
Battle in Egypt Brewing 


Although there was a lull in air raids at 
the start of last week, which the Germans 
attributed to cold, rain, and overcast 
skies—weather unusual for late August— 
no day or night passed without small 
raids by the dozen. Most of them bore 
the mark of deliberate experimentation. 

Hitherto the Germans have generally 
used medium-caliber bombs. But in these 
attacks they began to test the ordeal by 
fre—from incendiary bombs. In other 
raids, frequently no bombs were dropped 
at all. Instead, the Nazi planes zipped 
over housetops and down streets with 
their machine guns blazing, a form of 
assault which does little material damage 
but is sometimes better at shattering 
morale than bombs. 

In addition, the Germans kept Britain’s 
Home Guards under nervous strain by 
dropping more empty parachutes, broad- 
casting faked instructions to alleged Fifth 
Columnists, and scattering a white powder 
—later found to be harmless—in open 
fields. 

And not all the strain on civilian morale 
came from the air. On Aug. 22, in the 
middle of the quiet period in the air war, 
a convoy of little British freighters 
steamed up the Channel past bomb-scarred 
Dover. No Nazi planes were visible. Sud- 
denly, from the French coast at Cap Gris- 
Nez, came the flash of heavy guns. 

Patrol boats Jaid a smoke screen and 
the convoy escaped undamaged. The Ger- 
man batteries then cut loose on Dover 
itself. They didn’t do much damage, for 
such long-range guns are notoriously in- 
accurate and must have a heavy steel 
jacket to withstand the terrific firing 
charge used in the gun, and this in turn 
cuts down the amount of explosive that 
can be put in the projectile. Moreover, 
British batteries shelled the French coast 
in reply, and the RAF bombed the Nazi 
gun emplacements. 

But the shelling hit the morale of 
Dover's inhabitants harder than the bomb- 
ings had, since the shells dropped from the 
sky with less warning. They took only 
one minute and twenty seconds to cross 
the Channel, compared with three minutes 
for a fast Messerschmitt, and because of 
their high trajectory the weird shell whistle 
was absent. Many citizens who had re- 
mained unmoved through numerous air at- 
tacks hurriedly packed up and left when 
the shells began to fall. 


On Aug. 24 the “quiet period” abruptly 
ended. That morning the scream of air- 
raid sirens interrupted the London rush 
hour. Late in the afternoon the alarm was 
repeated, but in neither case did the planes 
penetrate the defenses of the city proper. 


Fire in London 


That came dramatically at midnight. 
NewsweEEk’s correspondent described the 
scene: “The theater and restaurant crowds 
were just emptying into the streets. Thou- 
sands gathered in doorways and perhaps 
one-third of the people went unhurriedly 





Wide World Cablephoto 


Aftermath of a London bomb raid 


to the shelters. Almost simultaneously 
with the sirens came two multiple crashes 
to the east, the sound of gunfire and of 
airplane engines—the heavy, pulsating 
drone associated with German engines.” 
The pale moonlight that fell through 
scattered clouds was suddenly cut by the 
swaying fingers of giant searchlights—but 
the raiders escaped the beams. In the 
ancient City financial district a fire began 
to burn and gradually the faded gilt dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral glowed in the re- 
flection. Fire engines and auxiliary pumps 
towed by taxis dashed to the scene and 


within two hours the blaze was brought 
under control. There were no casualties 
here, since the bombs fell in a business 
district which was nearly deserted. But 
one whole block of four-story buildings 
was destroyed, and windows were blown 
out in five other streets. 

The raids continued Sunday. On that 
day three bombs fell within 300 yards of 
the United States Ambassador, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, at his country house near 
Windsor. But in these and similar raids 
this week London maintained its almost 
casual attitude. At a football game a 
referee who suspended play during a raid 
was booed, and the sirens were drowned 
out by the noise of the crowd’s protests. 
Air-raid shelters, from the white brick 
structures of the East End slums to the 
pink and gold bar in the Ritz 30 feet under 
Piccadilly, were not even crowded. And at 
the height of Saturday night’s raid the 
BBC calmly put on a broadcast—relayed 
to the United States by the Columbia 
system—from observers stationed at Tra- 
falgar Square, the Savoy Hotel, an anti- 
aircraft battery, an ARP station, the 
Hammersmith dance hall, Piccadilly 
Circus, and Euston Station. 

But the Germans tried to give London- 
ers an advance glimpse of their future by 
attacks on two small cities, Ramsgate and 
Portsmouth. At Ramsgate, a bathing re- 
sort of 33,000 at the mouth of the Thames, 
hammering attacks damaged houses, gas 
works, municipal buildings, port structures 
and cut off the water supply. The RAF air- 
port at nearby Manston was also heavily 
damaged. At Portsmouth not an unbroken 
window remained in the city, eight were 
killed in a movie theater, and bombs ap- 
parently aimed at the naval base fell 
in business and residential areas. 


Planes Over Berlin 

It took the British just 24 hours to 
retaliate for the Saturday night attack on 
London. On Sunday night Berlin air-raid 
sirens began to scream at 12:35 and the 
drone of British planes was heard over 
the center of the capital for the first time 
since the start of the War. (The Fiihrer 
was not in Berlin, having gone to his 
headquarters in France.) 

The scene was in vivid contrast to the 
London raid. All subway, bus, and taxi 
traffic halted. In a few minutes the streets 
were deserted except for speeding police 
cars, while air-raid wardens collared any 
would-be spectators and hustled them into 
the shelters. Observers saw no bombs fall 
and no fires, but the German anti-aircraft 
barrage made up for it. At the United 
Press office on Unter den Linden, corre- 
spondents described the scene from their 
windows: “Tracer bullets whizzed across 
the sky and it seemed that every anti- 
aircraft gun in the city was blasting away 
at the same time. The din . . . was punctu- 
ated by the heavier detonations of burst- 
ing bombs . . . planes swept over the 














Fire over England: how Nazi planes sow one type of incendiary bomb 
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Incendiary Bomb Attack. 





ly speaking, the object of incendiary bomb attack from the air is 
to cause many fires over a large area at once. To do this each aircraft must 
carry as large a number as possible of the lightest bombs which will effectively 
start a fire; for this purpose the “ kilo” or 2}-Ib. magnesium bomb offers 
= tauaaaaaaa since a large bomber can carry 1,000 or more of these 


They may be released in salvos of 10 or 20, and if 15 per cent. of the 
bombs dropped in a normally built-up area actually hit om} a reasonable 
ae, for such an area, and only half of these started 


could be caused by a single aircrafi 


res, at least 75 





Warning by a Ministry of Home Security pamphlet 


government buildings in the Wilhelm- 
strasse . . . at times the streets were 
lighted by the blazing fire of the guns.” 

Next day the British made no claim to 
have raided the center of Berlin but they 
did assert that they had bombed arma- 
ment factories in the city. The Nazis 
claimed that only one incendiary bomb 
had been dropped in the capital, that the 
heavy explosions everybody heard had 
been from anti-aircraft guns, and that the 
British merely unleashed leaflets. 


Significance 


In last week’s raids, contrasting with 
the previous mass attacks, there was only 
one large plane battle, but more damage 
was inflicted on Britain than in any other 
period. The Germans were either almost 
incredibly inaccurate or they did not con- 
fine themselves to military or industrial 
objectives. Bombs were scattered in vil- 
lages or concentrated attacks made on en- 
tire cities, as at Ramsgate. 

With this change in their objectives the 
Germans also began using incendiary 





bombs on an increasingly large scale with 
the aim of starting fires in residential or 


business districts. There was also some 
evidence that Nazi planes had tried to 
fire British fields, now thickly covered 
with nearly ripe grain. 

These raids were spectacular as well as 
damaging. But they barely touched the 
possibilities of real attacks with incendiary 
bombs. British writers have envisaged 
1,000 planes dropping 2,000,000 incendiary 
bombs on London in an hour. And in 
Britain the RAF has been urged publicly 
to set the Black Forest on fire. 

Another change which also denoted in- 
tensification of the attack on civilian 
nerves was the increasing use by the Ger- 
mans of night bombing. In the last war 
the Germans pioneered in this type of at- 
tack but in the present struggle it has 
been the British who have attacked by 
night. All last winter their planes ranged 
over the Reich, reconnoitering and drop- 
ping leaflets. Nazi airmen did not seriously 
attempt night flights over Britain until 
June. Targets in Germany are also easier 
to find than in Britain. In the latter coun- 
try only the Thames guides hostile planes, 
but in the Reich the canals, long rivers, 
and great highways serve as markers. 


Newsweek—McLaughlin 


Day raids enable planes to inflict more 
accurate damage than night attacks, in 
which the targets are illuminated only by 
parachute flares. But defense against night 
attacks is infinitely more difficult than dur- 
ing the day. During the last war the 
elaborately organized British defenses 
brought down only sixteen planes in the 
course of 22 raids in 1917-18. Now, as they 
did then, the British rely on a system of 
searchlights, anti-aircraft guns, balloon bar- 
rages, and night fighter planes arranged in 
zones. The Germans, on the other hand, 
put the major emphasis on anti-aircraft 
guns and only recently have they used de- 
fending fighters. 

The British have boasted‘ that with 
the lengthening hours of darkness their 
superior night bombing technique will 
give them a decisive advantage over the 
Reich and enable them to bomb increas- 
ingly distant objectives, particularly in 
Italy. Last week news dispatches told of 
a new British bomber, the four-engined 
Short Sterling, the largest built in Britain. 
The last four-engined bomber constructed 
for the RAF was a Handley Page, designed 
in 1918 for the bombing of Berlin, and 
last week’s raid was apparently a warning 
of the retaliation to follow if the Germans 
continue to attack London. 

All the changes in German tactics added 
up to a switch in objectives. No longer 
was the Nazi air offensive aimed primarily 
at knocking out the RAF or blockading 
Britain, but at fatally impairing the 
morale of the people. 

In this it followed the well-known Ger- 
man technique of using terror as a military 
weapon. All the attacks last week seemed 
to fit this pattern. Bombs with screaming 
whistles attached tortured the nerves of 
civilians. The guns firing across the Chat- 
nel and the machine-gunning, hit-and-run 
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raiders constantly harassed the population 
with unpredictable assaults. Fires started 
by incendiary bombs and heavy attacks 
with high explosives put the vital services 
of cities out of commission. And; finally, 
the night attacks established this terroriza- 
tion on a 24-hour basis. 





Internment Storm 


Britain Eases Up on Aliens, 
But Bears Down More on Own 


When the Germans invaded the Low 
Countries last May, Britain had interned 
scarcely 1,000 of the 70,000-odd German 
nationals within its borders. The rest kept 
their liberty because they were presumed 
to be anti-Nazi refugees. 

However, the way German Fifth Col- 
umnists aided the invaders in Holland and 
Belgium started an instantaneous spy scare 
in England. The government hurriedly or- 
dered a roundup of all Germans living in 
strategic areas. And many Italians likewise 
were arrested when their country entered 
the war the following month. 

By last week nearly 20,000 Germans, 
Austrians, and Czechs—about one fifth of 
them women—and 3,000 Italians had been 
herded into British internment camps. 


Meanwhile, 6,500 internees had been trans- 
ported to Canada and a few hundred sent 
to Australia. 

Recently, prominent Britons—among 
them H. G. Wells and Prof. Gilbert Mur- 
ray—have been criticizing the government 
for its summary treatment of innocent ref- 
ugees, many of whom had long records as 
anti-Nazis or anti-Fascists. As a result, an 
advisory council on refugees was set up 
with Lord Lytton as chairman, the Home 
Office listed eighteen categories of in- 
ternees eligible for release, 805 were freed, 
and the cases of 1,500 others reviewed. 

Nevertheless, a new storm over the in- 
ternees broke out last week. On Aug. 22, 
just before Parliament adjourned for a 
fortnight, Rhys Davies, Laborite, charged 
the government with lumping together 
“suspect and innocent alike, Jews and gen- 
tiles, friendly and hostile, on the assump- 
tion that because they were foreign-born 
they must all be enemies.” 

Sir John Anderson, Home Secretary, ad- 
mitted that “most regrettable and deplor- 
able things had happened” and announced 
further easing of the laws, including re- 
duction of the age limit for internees from 
70 to 65. 

At the same time, Lord Lytton sum- 
moned newspapermen for an interview dur- 
ing which he called conditions in various 
British internment camps “disgraceful and 


deplorable.” At one camp, he said, there 
had been no hot water, people had to sleep 
two and four in a room, for some time 
without beds, and the food provided was 
bad. 


Britons 


Besides the Germans and other foreign- 
ers, Britain also has interned some 1,400 of 
its own subjects who were under suspicion 
because of their pro-Nazi sympathies. Sir 
Oswald Mosley, British Fascist leader, was 
arrested on May 23 and secretly tried the 
following month. Capt. Archibald Ramsay, 
Scottish Conservative M. P., was jailed the 
same day as Mosley. Last week Ramsay 
was taken from Brixton Prison to the 
House of Commons for a hearing before 
the Committee of Privileges. He claimed 
his arrest without charge was a breach of 
his Parliamentary rights of immunity. The 
committee adjourned his case till next 
week. Five of the others arrested—includ- 
ing an Admiral, Sir Berry Domvile—had 
been listed in Who’s Who on their records 
as soldiers or colonial administrators. All 
were on the retired list. 

The ax also fell in the very highest circle 
of the kingdom—the Court. It was re- 
vealed last week that on May 10 King 
George had ousted the 45-year-old Duke 
of Buccleuch from his post as Lord Stew- 
ard of the Royal Household, apparently 





Parashots: As British horsemen 
patrol the uplands for invaders from 
the sky, the Germans give hints on 
how to capture Nazi airmen: lure 
them with feminine charm (and a 
string of sausages), tie a long thread 
to their legs, set out cooking utensils 
to simulate mines, or sprinkle a 


little salt on their tails. 
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because he was an admirer of Nazi social 
reforms and a supporter of appeasement. 
The Duke, whose sister is the Duchess of 
Gloucester, wife of the King’s brother, is 
one of the richest landowners in Britain, 
with a reputed income of $1,000,000 a year 
from his estates in England and Scotland. 
Some months ago he was host to Prince 
Frederich of Prussia, the ex-Kaiser’s 
youngest grandson, who is now interned. 





Balky Balkans 


On Aug. 25 Rumania announced that 
negotiations to cede to Bulgaria the 
Southern Dobruja of 3,000 square miles 
had been successful in principle. The only 
remaining difficulty was Rumania’s de- 
mand that transfer be postponed until the 
end of October so that the 77,000 Ru- 
manian inhabitants could get the benefit of 
the present agricultural harvest. 

Much less amity attended the Ruman- 
ian negotiations with Hungary over Tran- 
sylvania. The parley at Turnu Severin 
came to an abrupt end Aug. 24 and both 
delegations returned to their capitals. 
Hungary had demanded two thirds of 
greenclad Transylvania’s 22,000 square 
miles and had rejected Rumanian counter- 
proposals for a mere transfer of popula- 
tion. 

Before departing for Budapest the head 
of the Hungarian delegation, André de 
Hory, made a speech reproving his Ru- 
manian counterpart, Valer Pop, because 
Rumanian troop trains had been moving 
through Turnu Severin toward the Hun- 
garian border while the conversations were 
going on. The mounting tension had al- 
ready resulted in the calling up of all 
Rumanian reserve officers and the cancel- 
lation of army leaves. Hungary countered 
by similar military measures. 

But all this Balkan saber rattling did 
not make much impression in Berlin. Un- 
der German pressure the Hungarian and 
Rumanian delegations withdrew their ori- 
ginal communiqué stating that “the con- 
versations had been closed on the request 
of the Hungarian delegation.” The re- 
edited version expressed “the hope that 
the negotiations will be resumed in the 
shortest time.” This was quickly followed 
by an announcement that the talks would 
be resumed this week. 

Tangible evidence of one German reason 
for wanting to keep Rumania at peace was 
shown in the agreement signed by the 
Rumanian Minister of National Economy, 
George Leon, and Hitler’s Special Trade 
Envoy, Hermann Neubacher, providing 
for the sale of all this year’s agricultural 
surplus to Germany. For the harvest has 
been bad throughout Central Europe— 
official Rumanian figures show a decline of 
60 per cent in the country’s normal wheat 
and rye crop—and Germany is vitally in- 
terested in getting as much of it as possi- 
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The Gallipoli Campaign as an Invasion Lesson 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 
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| 25 years ago the British and 
Germans were matching wits in roles 
exactly the opposite of those they now 
occupy. Although the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula was held by Turkish troops, the 
genius of the defense was the German 
Marshal, Liman von Sanders, and the 
campaign was a contest between Ger- 
man and British strategy. 

Marshal von Sanders died in 1929, 
but Winston Churchill, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the man who did 
more than any other individual to in- 
spire the Gallipoli campaign, is now at 
the head of his government. And it is 
certain that the present leaders of both 
sides have been thumbing the records 
of 25 years ago and are adapting them 
—with the points of view reversed this 
time—to plans for the invasion of 
Britain. 

The Gallipoli campaign and an in- 
vasion of England represent under 
modern conditions the outstanding 
overseas expeditions against a defended 
hostile shore. So it may be expected 
that both sides will profit by the mis- 
takes of that great World War catas- 
trophe. 

Churchill explains the failure of the 
Dardanelles project by saying that the 
campaign was not lost upon the Gallip- 
oli Peninsula, but in Downing Street 
and Whitehall where, if he had had 
wholehearted support, fifteen Allied di- 
visions would have been assigned to 
meet ten Turkish divisions instead of 
an equal number. 

The campaign was begun in Febru- 
ary 1915, closing in January 1916 with 
the evacuation of the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula by the Allied forces (which in- 
cluded a French contingent) . Although 
the Allied objective had not been at- 
tained and the campaign is recorded as 
a failure, the evacuation phase was suc- 
cessful. And the experience gained by 
the British Fleet in this undertaking 
was unquestionably the fundamental 
underlying success of the evacuation 
last June of the Allied forces from Dun- 
kerque. 


The problem of landing on any 
one of the many peninsulas along the 
British coast also presents conditions 
like those experienced at Gallipoli. This 
is particularly true of the southwest 
coast of England (see map). As les- 
sons from Gallipoli pertinent to an in- 


vasion of England are available to both 
sides in voluminous records and _per- 
sonal memoirs, it should be of great 
military interest to see how these teach- 
ings have been modernized in the light 
of the warfare of today. 

The lack of a well-thought-out plan 
and the welter of confusing orders 
which marred the British effort was an 
object lesson in the need for definite in- 
structions clearly stated. The whole 
expedition suffered from improvisation. 
Another object lesson to the Germans 
no doubt has been drawn from the Brit- 
ish failure at Gallipoli to select landing 
beaches wide enough and deep enough 
to permit deployment of the landing 
force. This landing also showed the 
unsuitability of gunfire from the naval 
escort against beach defenses and back- 
country targets, and the superiority for 
this work of mortars with their high- 
angle fire. Moreover, the English coast 
faces full use of air power by Germany 
to smother the shore defenses and blast 
the trail for the landing force. 


One especial necessity emphasized 
at. Gallipoli—an emphasis of omission 
—was that of detailed planning in get- 
ting the landing gear organized for 
transferring troops from ships to small 
craft and thence disembarking them 
on shore. 

Moreover, once ashore, the troops in 
many instances delayed too long before 
pushing into the hinterland. This was 
a fatal and costly error and, in some 
cases where the defense was given time 
to bring up reinforcements, spelled de- 
feat instead of victory and certainly 
the Germans have noted the success at- 
tained by the armor-covered lighters 
(called “Beetles”) for troops used at 
Gallipoli. 

At Gallipoli unity of command was 
attained by cooperation, owing mostly 
to chance. The personalities of the sea 
and land commanders and the fact that 
the army and navy chiefs of staff were 
personal friends made this possible, 
but in the army and navy GHQs and 
war council in London dissension was 
frequent. From this situation arose the 
truism “a junta never won a war,” 
which is but expressing the Napoleonic 
maxim on war councils and _ boards. 
And the need for a single supreme com- 
mander is especially great in an over- 
seas expedition. 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 


Gallipoli, 1915-16; the English Channel, 1940 


Battle of Africa 
Egypt, Ranged Beside Britain, 
Drawn Nearer War With Italy 


As British troops were evacuated last 
week from the shelled and burning town 
of Berbera, capital of British Somaliland, 
even the Italians, in the midst of cele- 
brating the first purely Fascist victory, ad- 
mitted that the conquest of Somaliland 
was only a preliminary phase in the 
rapidly developing Battle of Africa. And 
many signs indicated that the next battle- 
field would be Egypt. 

Both British and Italians stepped up 
their military activity along the vital fron- 
tiers and coast lines of Libya and Egypt. 
The RAF staged raids on the Fascist 
strongholds at Tobruk—Italy’s most im- 
portant Libyan naval base—and at Derna, 
and claimed to have sunk two submarines, 
a destroyer, and a depot ship in the Gulf 
of Bomba. British destroyers, following 
up a heavy bombardment by the main 
British Eastern Mediterranean Fleet on 
Aug. 16, shelled Bardia, the likeliest jump- 
ing-off place for any invasion of Egypt. 
The Italians bombed the British bases at 
Mersa Matruh, Sidi Barrani, and Alex- 
andria, continued to concentrate troops on 
the Libyan-Egyptian border and _ reoc- 
cupied Fort Capuzzo, a strong point south 
of Bardia that the British Fleet had also 
shelled. 

But the most important development 
came from a nominal nonbelligerent— 
Egypt. In a secret session of its Parlia- 
ment, Premier Hassan Sabry Pasha pro- 
claimed that Egyptian troops would fight 
alongside the British if any attack were 
made on Egyptian or Sudanese territory. 
To back this up an Egyptian mobile di- 
vision was deployed in defensive positions 
with British troops. 

This military move came as timely aid 
to the British. The collapse of France de- 
prived them of the support of the French 
forces in Syria and Tunisia, and left them 
numerically far inferior to the 250,000 


men the Italians have concentrated in 
Libya. The Egyptian Army is not large. 
Last year it numbered only 20,000 men, 
with another 5,000 in the Sudan and 
80,000 reserves. But ever since 1936 it 
has been carefully trained and equipped 
by the British. Furthermore, it has been 
especially designed for protecting British 
lines of communication and as a desert 
striking force with great mobility—to 
three brigades of infantry it has two 
squadrons of cavalry and _ fourteen 
armored-car groups. 

Italy’s reply to this action came the fol- 
lowing day. Giovanni Ansaldo, Leghorn 
editor, who has frequently been used to 
outline war plans to Italian troops, again 
addressed them. He sketched the difficul- 
ties of invading Egypt, but said it could 
be done with motorized columns and then 
proclaimed that such a conquest was “one 
of Italy’s main objectives if not the chief 
goal of the war.” 





Significance 


By last week the Battle of Africa evi- 
dently had become for Italy what the 
Battle of Britain is to Germany. Its ulti- 
mate goal is control of the Suez Canal, 
by the conquest of Egypt if necessary. 
But before this come three preliminary 
stages. 

The conquest of British Somaliland re- 
moved the danger of British counterattack 
through the protectorate, a region where 
Britain with its control of the sea could 
easily have concentrated considerable 
numbers of troops and struck at Ethiopia 
from the rear. 

The second phase has been an Italian 
attempt to keep Egypt out of the war if 
possible. The struggle made that coun- 
try the most anomalous of nonbelligerents. 
By the provisions of the 1936 treaty with 
Britain, Egypt gained its independence 
but it also agreed for an indefinite period 
to allow the British to control the Suez 
Canal, train the Egyptian Army, and use 
Egyptian communications and bases in 
case of war. 

On the outbreak of hostilities with Ger- 






many, Cairo severed relations with Berlin, 
interned Germans, and placed the coun- 
try on a war footing. Mussolini accom- 
panied his declaration of war on Britain 
with a promise not to involve Egypt if it 
did not attack Italy. Cairo nonetheless 
broke off relations with Rome and gave 
the British Army full facilities for waging 
the struggle from Egyptian territory. But 
despite Italian bombings it still did not 
declare war on Italy. 

Recently, however, two strong forces 
have brought the Egyptians closer to an 
actual declaration of war. First was 
Britain’s purchase three weeks ago of the 
entire Egyptian cotton crop for this year. 
As this is Egypt’s chief export and 95 
per cent of the population is partly de- 
pendent on it, economic ties with London 
were enormously strengthened. Second, 
there has been increasing political pres- 
sure, particularly from the powerful Saad- 
ist party, for a declaration of war. Last 
week’s troop moves constituted the next 
thing to conflict and apparently definitely 
frustrated Italian hopes of keeping Egypt 
from backing Britain. 

The third phase in Italian preparations 
—securing a reasonable naval control of 
the Libyan-Egyptian coast line—is just 
now becoming apparent and through an 
action distant from Egypt itself. Such 
forays as the British Fleet staged against 
Fort Capuzzo could bring disaster to an 
Italian force invading Egypt along the 
coast—the only region where there is a 
road, but within easy range of naval guns. 
So far the Italian Navy has not attempted 
to challenge the powerful British forces. 
But the British operations in the East- 
ern Mediterranean would be greatly cir- 
cumscribed if the Italians could obtain 
naval bases from the Greeks just across 
the Mediterranean—probably the real 
meaning of the current crisis between 
Rome and Athens. 





Brickbats for Greece 


As far back as May 31 the semi-official 
Giornale d'Italia was laying the ground- 
work for the present Italian propaganda 
campaign against Greece. On that date the 
paper published a story from its corre- 
spondent in Greece saying that Britain 
and France had moved to land Gen. Max- 
ime Weygand’s Syrian Army, with the 
help of British marines, at Salonika in the 
early hours of April 29, a Greek Orthodox 
holiday. The Turkish Army, according to 
this story, was supposed to take Alex- 
androupolis, the former Bulgarian Dedea- 
gach, and to join forces with Allied de- 
tachments near Kavalle, while the Anglo- 
French main force would undertake an 
invasion of Italian-held Albania. 

The Giornale d'Italia went on to say 
that twenty British and French transports 
carrying this army, after sailing from the 
Turkish port of Smyrna, were ordered 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops‘ land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Nor- 
way. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offen- 
sive begins at dawn. 

June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


accept 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 9—Britain withdraws its garri- 
son from Shanghai and North China. 

Aug. 15—In largest of the mass air 
raids inaugurated on Aug. 8, German 
planes bomb London district. 

Aug. 17—Germany proclaims a “total 
blockade” of the British Isles. 

Aug. 18—RAF raids German and 
Italian aircraft plants and industrial 
centers. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of Somaliland. 

Aug. 22—Germans shell Dover and 
Channel shipping with long-range guns 
mounted in France. 

Aug. 23—In answer to Italian threats, 
Premier Metaxas announces that Greece 
will resist invasion. 

Aug. 24—German bombs fall for the 
first time in metropolitan London. 


Aug. 25—British planes penetrate 
Berlin defenses. 
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back near Lemnos, a Greek island in the 
Northern Aegean about 200 miles from 
Salonika. The reason given by the Italian 
correspondent for this sudden change of 
plans was the Allied defeat in Norway and 
a last minute disagreement between Gen- 
eral Weygand and the overcautious Com- 
mander-in-Chief Gen. Maurice Gamelin, 
who refused to scatter his forces at that 
crucial moment. 

The article charged that Greek authori- 
ties were involved in the plot by consent- 
ing tacitly to the control of Salonika Har- 
bor by British agents, even permitting the 
unloading of 52 French armored cars and 
72 tons of artillery and munitions from 
the freighter Tiberian on May 7. 

Not much attention was paid to the 
story when it appeared. But by last week 
the Fascist press had leveled a barrage at 
Greece, and the official Stefani news agen- 
cy threatened “action to ban the crimi- 
nals.” Still no formal demands had been 
made by Rome, however. 

In Greece, while new classes were called 
to the colors and 2,500 tons of gasoline 
were requisitioned for the army, two emer- 
gency cabinet meetings were held in the 
early mornings of Friday and Saturday at 
Athens. King George II attended the first. 
The highlight of the second was. a tele- 
phone conversation with the Greek envoy 
in Berlin. This and the fact that there had 
been no contact through diplomatic chan- 
nels between Rome and Athens for the 
last three days was taken in Greece to in- 
dicate a German mediation in the Italo- 
Greek crisis. 

Berlin also was urging Greece to with- 
draw some 60 vessels chartered by Britain 
and to stop entirely trading with British 
possessions. Nevertheless, a secretary of 
the British Legation in Athens went to the 
Foreign Office and reaffirmed his country’s 
intention to rush naval and air-force help 
to poorly equipped Greece in case of an 
invasion by the Italian Army on the AI- 
banian frontier. The Duce’s troops in 
Albania were strengthened by almost daily 
reinforcements crossing the Straits of 
Otranto from Italy, and Italian and British 
warships both were reported cruising 
watchfully off the islands of Crete and 
Corfu. 





Spanking Duff Cooper 

The Rt. Hon. Alfred Duff Cooper is 
an officer (late Grenadier Guards) and a 
gentleman (Eton, Oxford, and White’s 
Club). But he is also a pugnacious and 
vociferous politician and author, bursting 
with ideas and words. When the Churchill 
government was formed last May, Cooper 
was given the job of putting some life into 
the ineffectual, ponderous Ministry of In- 
formation. 

At first Cooper did well in this hoodoo 
job with a series of pungent radio addresses. 
But two months ago he slipped up when 
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he organized a “Silent Column” to suppress 
defeatist talk, and hired canvassers to 
conduct a house-to-house interview asking 
Britons how they felt about the war. These 
were promptly dubbed “Cooper’s Snoop- 
ers.” Because of violent criticism in Parlia- 
ment, both schemes were abandoned. 

Last week the old charges of muddling 
in the Ministry of Information were re. 
vived when censors held up American 
correspondents’ stories of the bombing of 
London on Aug. 16 for six hours, thus 
letting the Germans get their version on 
the cables first. Press and Parliament both 
denounced the Ministry and The Daily 
Mirror’s columnist “Cassandra” Plagiarized 
the title of a series of ads put out by the 
Ministry—“What Do I Do?” in case of air 
raids, invasion, ete.—for a piece of satire 
at Duff Cooper’s expense. 


What do 
I do.. 


if | am in the 
Ministry of 
Information ...? 





I sit on my backside. I do 
not attempt to DO anything. 
I stay put. I say to myself, “I 
shall not tell anything to any- 
body until MONTHS after- 
wards.” I do NOT say, “I am 
in charge of the greatest story 
of all time—pray God I may 
tell it truly and well!” I do 
NOT remember that ideas as 
well as guns will win this war. 
I hold my peace when I should 
speak with the tongues of 
angels. I shout with the voice 
of thunder when silence is pre- 
cious beyond price. I do not 
help the enemy—much. But, 
by God, I do NOT help the 
People of England ! 


Cut this out—and keep it! 


Issued by Cassandra. 
In the interests of a long suffering 
public, 


ce eeeeeeesaiahaa 


Satirizing the British censor 
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Trotsky Finale 
Thrust of an Alpenstock Ends 


His Career in Mexican Retreat 


On May 24 machine-gun bullets sprayed 
the bedroom of a house in Coyoacan, on 
the outskirts of Mexico City. They were 
meant for Leon Trotsky, co-father, with 
Lenin, of the 1917 Russian Revolution, 
whom Joseph Stalin had deported in 1929 
and who found a haven below the Rio 
Grande in 1937 when no other country 
would have him. The 60-year-old exiled 
revolutionary and his wife saved their 
lives by stretching out on the floor. 

Trotsky blamed Stalin in distant Mos- 
cow for engineering that attempt on his 
life. The Coyoacan house, well guarded 
before, became a veritable fortress: three- 
gun pill boxes were built atop the high wall 
around it and a tower was erected to com- 
mand the immediate neighborhood; a steel 
door was the only entrance, and armed men 
mounted guard day and night. 


‘Jackson’ 

The Russian exile had a number of 
American friends and supporters who vis- 
ited him from time to time. One of them 
was Sylvia Ageloff, a 31-year-old New 
York City home-relief investigator, whose 
sister Ruth had been Trotsky’s secretary in 
1937. In Paris several years ago, Sylvia 
Ageloff met a man five years her senior who 
called himself Frank Jackson. Early this 
year she introduced him to Trotsky as a 
Trotskyite journalist. He was soon looked 
upon as one of the family and given the 
run of the Coyoacan house. 

Late-on the afternoon of Aug. 20, Jack- 
son called to see Trotsky, telling him he 
wanted advice on an article he had writ- 
ten. They went into Trotsky’s study. Later 
guards heard cries and sounds of a struggle. 
As they rushed there, Trotsky staggered 
out. Blood streamed down his face from a 
gash in his head. Jackson had hit him from 
behind with an alpenstock. Its sharp point 
pierced the revolutionary’s brain, but even 
after the terrific blow he struggled with his 
assailant. 

Trotsky gasped: “This time they have 
succeeded!” And as he was being taken 
to the hospital he said: “Jackson was eith- 
er a member of the GPU (Soviet secret po- 
lice) or a Fascist—most likely the GPU.” 
(Mexican police shared this view.) Trotsky 
died 26 hours later, after two futile brain 
operations. According to his secretary, who 
was at the bedside, just before losing con- 
sciousness he whispered: “Please say to 
our friends I am sure of the victory of the 
Fourth International. Go forward!” 

Jackson, who had been beaten up by 
Trotsky’s bodyguards until Mme. Trotsky 
called them off, was held prisoner in a 
nearby room of the hospital. He claimed 
that his real name was Jacques van den 
Dreschd and that he had been born in 
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Acme 
Trotsky: as American film extra 
(a legend he always denied)... . 
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A 
...as Red War Commissar . . . going into exile... 


Persia of Belgian parents. Trotsky, he said, 
had ordered him to go to Russia, to sabo- 
tage the Stalin regime and tried to pre- 
vent him from marrying Miss Ageloff. She 
was also held, but denied all knowledge of 
Jackson’s plan for killing Trotsky. She 
wept all the time that reporters tried to 
interview her, and the guards said she re- 
fused to eat. 

And as an echo of the killing, the Amer- 
ican State Department, presumably to 
avoid demonstrations, refused to let Trot- 
sky’s body be brought to this country for 
burial. 


Feud 

Jackson’s alpenstock wrote finis to one of 
the bitterest feuds of modern times. In the 
sensational Moscow treason trials which 


began in 1936, Trotsky figured as the arch 
devil in a new Inquisition, and dozens of 
famous Old Bolsheviks were executed for 
plotting with him. 

Trotsky was never Stalin’s match as a 
politician. Instead, he was a pungent writ- 
er, a master of dielectics, and a forceful 
orator. In exile he became ever more iras- 
cible and argumentative. One of his sons 
disappeared in the purge, a daughter com- 
mitted suicide in Berlin, and a second son 
died mysteriously in Paris. Trotsky blamed 
all his family tragedies on Stalin. 

However, his last years of exile were not 
empty. As the hard-boiled methods and 
the growing imperialism of the Stalin re- 
gime split Communist parties all over the 
world, the Red dictator’s archenemy nat- 
urally became the leader of the opposition. 
Trotskyites from everywhere made pil- 
grimages to his home, and he continued to 
write brilliant criticisms of Stalinism up to 
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Japan commands the Pacific 


the last—although by that time the war 
had diminished the front-page importance 
of the Russian feud. 

Trotsky, whose real name was Lev 
Davydovich Bronstein, was the son of a 
prosperous Jewish farmer in the Ukraine. 

Much of the time before the World War 
he spent in Czarist prisons or in exile 
abroad. Both France and Spain expelled 
him in 1916 and early the next year he 
came to New York. For a little more than 
two months he lived in the Bronx and 
worked for a Russian newspaper. Stories 
that he had been a tailor and movie extra 
(see picture) he dismissed as mere legends. 

For more than six years after the Bol- 
sheviks overthrew Kerensky, Trotsky was 
Lenin’s right-hand man, first as Foreign 
Commissar—when he had to conclude the 
disastrous Brest-Litovsk peace with Im- 
perial Germany—and then as the War 
Commissar who turned the Russian rabble 
into a fighting machine that smashed all 
White Russian opposition. 

Meanwhile, Stalin was jealous of Trot- 
sky’s influence. The two clashed on funda- 
mental policy too: Trotsky had evolved a 
theory of “permanent revolution,” aimed 
at spreading Bolshevism throughout the 
world, while Stalin wanted to consolidate 
the Russian experiment first. By the time 
of Lenin’s death in 1924, Stalin had 
stacked the cards against Trotsky by get- 
ting his men in key posts. A year later 
Trotsky was ousted as War Commissar. 
In 1927 he was exiled to Soviet Turkestan 
and finally in 1929 deported to Turkey, 
where he remained three years, producing 


his “History of the Russian Revolution.” 
Later he lived in France and Norway be- 
fore going to Mexico. 





Ball of Fire 


On Aug. 22 Chuichi Ohashi, new Japa- 
nese Vice Foreign Minister, called a press 
conference at the Tokyo Foreign Office. 
He read the names of 40 Japanese diplo- 
mats who had been suddenly recalled in 
a sweeping purge of the “so-called Amer- 
ican and British faction.” 

The list included five Ambassadors, 
nineteen Ministers, five counselors and 
eleven consuls general. Among the victims 
were Kensuke Horinouchi, Ambassador to 
Washington since December 1938, and 
the Japanese Consuls General in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. The 
only Ambassadors left at their posts were 
the envoy to London, Mamoru Shigemitsu 
—one-legged, hard-boiled, and far from be- 
longing to the British faction—and his 
colleagues in Berlin, Rome, and Moscow. 

Ohashi used a figure of speech to ex- 
plain the trend of Premier Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye’s new government: “The 
whole Japanese race rolled into a ball of 
fire and sweeping everything before it— 
that is the character of the new regime.” 

Next day Tokyo announced a prepara- 
tory fire-ball commission—made up of 24 
admirers of Germany and Italy—to draft 
a single-party totalitarian government. 
The commission was expected to hold its 
first meeting this week. 
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Argentine Drama 


On Aug. 8 a three-man commission of 
the Argentine Senate turned in a report 
involving a group of Deputies and ex. 
Deputies in the biggest land scandal since 
the one which caused a revolution in 1939, 
They were accused of taking bribes from 
two men who had bought a tract of land 
outside Buenos Aires and sold it the same 
day, at a profit of $250,000, as an addition 
to El Palomar airport. Gen. Carlos J. 
Marquez, Minister of War, who had to 
approve the transaction, and high officers 
of the Ministries of Finance and Justice 
were implicated for negligence. 

The Senate approved the report on the 
night of Aug. 20 and passed it on to the 
Chamber of Deputies with a recommenda- 
tion that the courts take action. 

President Roberto M. Ortiz immediate- 
ly called the Cabinet in session at his 
sickbed. Ortiz has long been ill of diabetes, 
and last July he turned over the duties of 
office to Vice President Ramon §S. Castillo. 
In the scandal stirred up by the land deal, 
however, he scented an opening for pro- 
Fascist groups to discredit democracy as 
corrupt. He sent his resignation to the 
Senate, saying that his personal honor was 
smirched by the reflection on members of 
his administration. 

Any chance that the resignation would 
be accepted passed quickly. Former Presi- 
dent Marcelo de Alvear, leader of the op- 
position Radical party, came to Ortiz’ 
support, and on Aug. 24 a joint session of 
Senate and Chamber rejected the resigna- 
tion by a vote of 170 to 1. 

The minority vote was cast by Senator 
Sanchez Sorondo, an avowed pro-Fascist. 
During the preceding days of political 
jockeying, the Rome newspaper Giornale 
d'Italia had pulled a boner. It predicted 
that Sorondo would be Foreign Minister in 
an Argentine Fascist Government under 
Vice President Castillo as successor to 
Ortiz. Instead, the prediction in Buenos 
Aires after Ortiz’ triumph was that any 
Cabinet change would be to take in anti- 
Fascist Radicals. 





Drying Up France 

The Vichy government last week called 
alcoholism the chief cause of the French 
Army’s moral collapse and the worst of 
France’s four present great problems. The 
other problems, according to their ver- 
sion, weren’t the Germans but were tuber- 
culosis, cancer, and syphilis. The French- 
man was said to have become the world’s 
heaviest tippler, imbibing an average of 
two and a half quarts of alcoholic bever- 
ages a week, compared with the German’s 
pint and a quarter and the Briton’s three 
quarters of a pint. 

The Pétain regime therefore decreed 4 
modified prohibition, banning the sale of 
all drinks containing more than 16 pet 





Football’s a Softer Game 


— since, the G.T.M. took a hand 


n this fall’s gridiron wars many players will be safe- 
guarded from bruising, bone-breaking impacts by a new kind 
f football armor devised by the G. T. M.—Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. It is padded with Airfoam, Goodyear’s amazing 
new latex cushioning that makes modern furniture and auto- 
nobile seats so gloriously comfortable. Molded into helmet, 
hip and shoulder pads, Airfoam softens the hardest block with 
resiliency unknown 
in stiff conventional har- 
ness. And its porous, self- 
ventilating, featherweight 


THE GREATEST NAME 


structure makes Airfoam-padded gear cooler, lighter, less 
wearing on the boys. First adopted by a leading midwest 
university last year, Airfoam quickly proved its superior 
advantages in protecting tackler as well as tacklee. Else- 
where, too, Airfoam is being specified by the G. T. M. with 
great success — in invalid equipment, seed-sorting machines 
and other novel uses demanding exceptional cushion. 
To consult the G. T. M. 

i RUSSER on your problem write: 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 

Los Angeles, California. 


Airfoam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire 





OU are looking at a man with an idea. An 
idea for an ingenious new machine. 

By the time this machine is built, a dozen 
foreign governments will want to find out how 
it works. They’ll send swarms of technical ex- 
perts over here to prowl in our factories. Just 
as they came to study the machines that gave 
us our cars, our telephones and radios, our 
“American way of life.” 

And yet—they can have all our blueprints, 
and they still won’t understand “how we do 
it.” Because you can’t duplicate American in- 
dustry just by copying American machines. 

Men with ideas built American industry. A 
free people with no one to put the brakes on 
Yankee ingenuity. A system whereby fair com- 
petition sifts out the winners, and allows small 
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One secret they cant steal trom America 





business men to become big business men—just 
so long as they stay a little ahead of the pack. 

There’s an autobiography of a man-with-an- 
idea now running in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General Motors, 
tells his life experiences in the auto industry— 
America’s greatest miracle of mass production. 

To meet people like this—the men who are 
helping hew out the American way—from dime 
store wizard to government official, from suc- 
cessful storekeepers to ambassadors—millions 
of people turn each week to the Post. 

To the biggest magazine audience in America, 
the Post is the national scene, “America Be- 
tween Two Covers.” Perhaps that is why people 
feel a bit differently about the Post than about 
any other magazine. 
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cent alcohol—except for brandies and 
liqueurs—and limiting the public con- 
sumption of those to a small glass after 
lunch four days a week. On Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays only beer and 
wine can be drunk publicly. The ban 
was aimed particularly at the popular 
absinthe-like pernod and similar strong 
apértifs. 





Sidelights of the War 


Eight refugees from the dread Devil’s 
Island penal colony off the South Ameri- 
can coast were picked up by a United 
States Coast Guard cutter in Biscayne 
Bay, Fla., last week. According to their 
story, the men escaped last May when 
supply ships from Europe failed to arrive 
and the French guards, without pay or 
sufficient food, became lax. At Trinidad, 
which the ex-prisoners reached in two 
canoes, they learned of the French defeat 
and decided to go to Canada to enlist in 
the British Army. 


©The banner of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy, as senior foreign Knight of the 
Garter, was removed last week from St. 
George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle. This 
action followed an order of King George 
that the names of all Germans and Italians 
be struck from the lists of holders of 
British orders of chivalry and decorations. 
Other Italians expunged from the rolls in- 
cluded Mussolini, who was made an 
Honorary Knight, Grand Cross, of the 
Order of the Bath by George V in 1923, 
Crown Prince Humbert, Dr. Aldo Castel- 
lani, an expert on tropical diseases who 
was honored for work in British Uganda, 
Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, and Marshal 
Emilio de Bono. No members of the pres- 
ent German Government had been hon- 
ored by Britain. 


{ The magistrates of Glasgow, Scotland, 
lifted a 30-year ban on barmaids because 
of the wartime shortage of men. Women 
employed in pubs must, however, be 
more than 25 years old. 


{ The German Ministry of Justice decreed 
that persons sentenced to less than a 
fortnight in prison may serve their terms 
on successive week ends. Thus the Reich 
won't be deprived of their labors during 
the week. 


{On Aug. 24 Lord North, son and heir 
of the Earl of Guilford and a major in the 
Sussex Yeomanry Royal Artillery, came 
home on leave to an estate near Dover. 
The next day when he, his wife, and his 
sister, Lady Cynthia Williams, went for 
a stroll, they walked into a prohibited area 
and exploded a land mine that had 
been concealed there to trap possible 
German invaders. Lord North, who was 
38 years old, and his sister, who was 32, 
were killed. Lady North was severely in- 
jured. 
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Back of the Delay in the Invasion of Britain 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Why the delay in the long-fore- 
cast invasion of Britain? The military 
forces have been available, with Ger- 
man air strength still superior in num- 
bers, despite the reported heavy losses 
in England. Though much inferior in 
total naval strength, the Nazis’ many 
small fast craft and a not inconsider- 
able number of air transports strength- 
en the precious factors of initiative and 
surprise. 

No, the cause of delay may be 
sought for in a different field of activity 
—behind-the-scene operations to weak- 
en the enemy’s morale. It is possible 
that this deadliest form of attack may 
not have been coordinated with the 
other military arms. 

This form of warfare came into its 
total military aspect with the Nazi 
party and its creed of “any means fair 
or foul are permissible, if they help at- 
tain the ends desired.” Perhaps ana- 
lysts of the future may classify it as 
Hitler’s most powerful single weapon, 
just as sea power is Britain’s strongest. 
Its strength lies in its secrecy of opera- 
tion and in the surprise factor. The 
British blockade may cramp Hitler’s 
style and prevent repetition of all the 
tricks tried in Norway, such as the hid- 
ing of troops in innocent-looking mer- 
chant ships, but there are few barriers 
that may not be passed by this Nazi 
weapon. 


In the war so far, behind-the- 
scene attacks by the Fifth Column 
probably can be credited with exercis- 
ing the extra surge of power which has 
distinguished this war from the last. 
For in Poland, Belgium, Holland, and 
France the strictly military plan of 
campaign did not differ much from the 
concept of the last war, with modifica- 
tions made to meet local conditions. 
The tank was not new, neither was 
the aircraft—nor was the massed air 
attack unpredicted. 

But what was new was the perfec- 
tion in timing—the complete coordina- 
tion between the forces in front of the 
enemy and those subversive forces 
working in the rear. It was a new 
adaptation of the pincer movement, 
and success after success followed until 
the Allies woke up. Then it was too 
late. 

The problem of how to handle Brit- 
ain has always been a conundrum in 
German schemes for power. It was so 
in the last war and it is in this. Funda- 


mentally, Britain has always been 
reckoned the stronger of the two Al- 
lied powers in a long war. Hence, the 
Germans recognized that it would be 
wise policy to crush her first and quick- 
ly while she was weak at home, the 
appeasement policy of government not 
altogether buried, and opportunities 
for behind-ti-:-lines subversive activi- 
ties still possible. 

However, this meant an overseas war 
on one front, with Britain no weak op- 
ponent like Norway, and a strong 
France in the rear and on the flank. It 
meant war on two fronts, which thus 
far Hitler has refrained from undertak- 
ing alone. Besides, he required bases 
nearer to Britain than Norway and 
Germany afforded before he dared 
launch the offensive. 

So France was elected and fell—a 
victory due quite as much to subversive 
action in the rear as to military action 
at the front. With the fall of France, 
Hitler gained the Channel ports essen- 
tial for the invasion scheme. 


But Norway had opened Britain’s 
eyes to what a military adjunct sub- 
versive action in the rear could be. Now 
France proved it, and Britain took 
steps to combat this menace in every 
way. The hand of government has 
reached high, knowing no limit in its 
effort to throttle what by this time 
was known to be Britain’s deadliest 
enemy. 

Evidently the British defense against 
this new weapon has met with much 
success. Otherwise, why should Ger- 
many have suddenly shown such be- 
nevolence to a neutral Ireland as to 
offer to allow ships, under certain con- 
ditions, to pass the Nazi blockade and 
enter Irish ports? This is an act quite 
out of keeping with that shown Nor- 
way and other neutrals. Could it be 
animated by the Nazi desire to main- 
tain a tangible link between the cen- 
tral organization and such Nazi sym- 
pathizers or other weak spots in the 
enemy morale as might be reached in 
the British Isles? 

Long poised on the Continent with 
an army ready to strike at Britain 
while his air arm tested out its strength 
and the Channel guns practiced, Hitler 
may have found it convenient to await 
that added strength of timing—the per- 
fect coordination of attack by the sub- 
versive army in the rear with the army 
at the front. 
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U.S. Steadily Overcomes Lack 


of Raw Materials for Defense 


Industry and Government 
Work to Build Two-Year Supply 
of Most Vital Products 


In the materials of war, the United 
States is more nearly self-sufficient than 
any other nation on earth. We have great 
reserves of iron and petroleum—the sinew 
and blood of modern war machines. But we 
lack sufficient domestic supplies of seven- 
teen other strategic materials necessary to 
defeat an aggressor: aluminum, antimony, 
chromium, coconut-shell char (for gas 
masks), manganese, manila fiber, mica, 
nickel, optical glass, quartz crystal, quick- 
silver, quinine, rubber, silk, tin, tungsten, 
and wool. 

Some of these materials are not difficult 
to procure (like nickel from Canada and 
antimony from Mexico) , and thus offer no 
great problem in a war against a European 
or Asiatic enemy. But in the cases of man- 
ganese from Russia and Africa, chromium 
from South Africa, New Caledonia (near 
Australia) , and the Philippines, and rubber 
and tin from British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies, naval blockades could 
cut us off from vital supplies. 

To prevent such a contingency from 
choking off any war effort pending devel- 
opment of substitutes or new sources of 
supply, the government and industry are 
now accumulating reserve supplies of these 
vital materials from across the segs. For 


this purpose, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. has set up the Rubber Reserve Co., 
with a capital of $65,000,000, and the Metal 
Reserve Co., capitalized at $100,000,000. 
These companies (which soon will be 
joined by a third to procure and store 100- 
octane gasoline) operate under the general 
supervision of the industrial materials de- 
partment of the National Defense Advis- 
ory Commission, headed by E. R. Stetti- 
nius Jr. Although these companies’ opera- 
tions are just getting under way, a News- 
WEEK survey last week revealed that siz- 
able steps have already been taken toward 
building adequate stock piles of these ma- 
terials. The situation: 


Russer: The United States consumes 
about 575,000 tons of crude rubber in a 
good business year—three quarters of it in 
tires and tubes. Ninety-eight per cent of 
this comes from the Far East. Normally, 
the industry has about a three months’ 
supply (150,000 tons) on hand, but present 
inventories are estimated at about 378,000 
tons. In addition, the government has ac- 
cumulated 34,000 of the 86,000 tons of 
British rubber for which we swapped sur- 
plus cotton. The Rubber Reserve Co. has 
on order 150,000 tons of the gum, and last 
week agreed to buy an additional 180,000 
tons next year. By strictest conservation, 
stepping up reclaiming, and utilizing all 
available substitutes (Goodyear announced 
a new one, Chemigum, last week), govern- 
ment experts believe we could squeak 
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through two years with a stock.pile of 244 
800 tons. Further development of the syn- 
thetic rubbers (present output about 10, 
000 tons annually—most of which is made 
from coal and petroleum bases) could free 
us further from foreign supplies. 


Mancanese: To purify and toughen 
steel swords, ancient armorers treated the 
hot metal with ox blood. Nowadays, this 
toughening is done with manganese, 
shipped to this country in the form of ore 
containing 50 per cent (ferrograde) man- 
ganese. For every ton of steel, 14 pounds 
of manganese is needed—about 850,000 
tons a year when the steel industry is run- 
ning at 90 per cent capacity. By utilizing 
available Western Hemisphere supplies, it 
is estimated that a 710,000-ton reserve 
would last for two years. 

Last year, the procurement division of 
the Treasury Department ordered 86,500 
tons of the ore, 60,000 of which have now 
been delivered. Since then, the Metal Re- 
serve Co., which took over the problem, 
has ordered 605,000 tons more. Meanwhile, 
industry has built up its own reserve of 
about 925,000 tons—better than a normal 
year’s supply. In addition, the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. is building an 80,000- 
ton-a-year plant to tap the low-grade man- 
ganese fields near Butte, Mont., which sup- 
plied 35 per cent of our requirements dur- 
ing the last war. And the Cuban-American 
Manganese Corp., a subsidiary of Freeport 
Sulphur Co., announced a fortnight ago 
that it was stepping up by a third the pro- 
duction of its plant near Santiago, Cuba, 
giving it an annual capacity of 130,000 
tons. 

Last week, tests were being made of 
manganese from a newly found deposit in 
Southern New Mexico, near Hot Springs, 
which may turn out to be the first high- 
grade manganese ore discovered in the 
United States. 


Curomivum: Another ingredient of alloy 





Storing rubber and manganese, vital war materials, for America’s use 
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steel (as well as a necessity for patching 
furnaces, dyeing, tanning, and pigment 
making) is chromite, the ore from which 
chromium is derived. Normally we use 
about 350,000 tons of this a year, but in a 
pinch we could make 142,000 tons of the 
overseas product last for two years. The 
industry is estimated to have about 165,- 
000 tons on hand and imports have been 
stepped up rapidly—345,000 tons during 
the first six months this year against 102,- 
000 tons during the same period last year. 
Tix: Of the 75,000 tons of tin America 
uses annually in foil wrappers, cans, sol- 
der, bronze, babbitt metal, and the like, 
99 per cent comes from Malaya and Eu- 
rope, even though Bolivia in South Amer- 
ica mines enough tin ore to produce 50,000 
tons of the metal annually. The catch is 
that neither Bolivia nor the United States 
has refining facilities (except small ex- 
perimental smelters operated here by 
Phelps Dodge Corp. and American Metal 
Co.), for most of the Bolivian output is 
refined in Britain. The possibilities of build- 
ing smelters (like we did in the last war 
when domestic tin refinement reached 16,- 
000 tons annually) were being canvassed 
last week in Washington by Simon Patifio, 
operator of the largest Bolivian mines. 
Working toward a two-year minimum 
stock pile of 51,548 tons (assuming we can 
get some refined Bolivian tin), the Metal 
Reserve Co. has contracted for 75,000 tons 
from overseas sources to be delivered with- 
in a year and a half. Manufacturers are 
likewise building up reserves above the 
normal 24,525-ton supply by stepping up 
imports. 
The situation is considered less critical 
in other raw materials for war because of 
greater domestic production, availability 
of substitutes, and possibility of developing 
Closer sources of supply. Government offi- 












Wide World 


Fastest thing on wings? The new Lockheed interceptor 


cials however, hope to be able to build up 
close to two-year stock piles of these addi- 
tional necessities: tungsten ore (4,106 
tons); quinine (271,743 pounds); quartz 
crystals (66,799 pounds); optical glass 
(13,325 pounds), and manila fiber (6,000 
tons) . 


Significance 


Thanks to the combined efforts of in- 
dustry and the Washington procurement 
groups, the United States is day by day in- 
creasing its margin of safety in raw mate- 
rials. By the time the rest of our prepared- 
ness program reaches fruition we should be 
able to withstand overseas blockades of our 
supply sources for two or more years. This 
would not be possible, however, without 
serious adjustments by the public such as 
curtailment of motoring to conserve rub- 
ber and steel. 

But while we could weather such a siege 
from abroad, we are not in shape to meet 
any blockade that would shut off our South 
American sources of supply, for the two- 
year supply figures used in Washington 
count on continuation and even some in- 
crease in supplies of materials from West- 
ern Hemisphere points. Thus we are bound 
to our hemispheric defense plan econom- 
ically as well as politically. 

All of this augurs for greatly increased 
South American trade as government 
sources encourage the Latins to fill more 
and more of our requirements, possibly by 
sending us their tin, mica, quartz crystals, 
manganese, antimony, and tungsten in- 
stead of shipping them to Europe, and de- 
veloping rubber and quinine production to 
help fill our needs. This increased trade is 
envisaged in the proposed $500,000,000 ad- 
dition to the lending power of the Export- 
Import Bank, which last week passed the 
House (see page 38) . 
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500 Mpx: Of all the Army Air Corps 
rules, one of the hardest and fastest is 
that performance figures of its planes 
must be kept confidential. But last week, 
when William S. Knudsen of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and Maj. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Air Corps chief, 
looked over the new Lockheed P-38 in 
Los Angeles, the rule was broken with 
resounding effects. The new plane, they 
were told by Maj. K. B. Wolfe, Air Corps 
chief production engineer, within the hear- 
ing of reporters, “is without a doubt the 
fastest military ship in the world. We 
know it will fly 460 miles an hour with 
two-thirds throttle and hope it will do 
better than 500.” Although the new 3,200 
horsepower interceptor (two Allison mo- 
tors) has not yet been tested, performance 
of preceding P-38 models indicates the 
claim is not exaggerated. 


Hovusine: To provide living quarters for 
those engaged in national defense activi- 
ties, the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission this week asked Congress to au- 
thorize $150,000,000 for housing. This 
money would be spent by the Federal 
Works Administrator wherever the Presi- 
dent finds a housing shortage so acute as 
to impede national defense activities. At 
the same time, President Roosevelt au- 
thorized the start of work on water, drain- 
age, and utility services preparatory to 
construction of cantonments for the pro- 
jected Army mobilization. 





Hemisphere Action 


U. S.-Canadian Parleys Open; 
Bermuda Ready to Grant Base 


Since the Monroe Doctrine’s enunciation 
in 1823 its bark has been much worse than 
its bite. This cornerstone of United States 
foreign policy, which commits us to oppose 
any extension of European political sys- 
tems on this side of the Atlantic, has often 
been defended by the words of diplomats 
but never with military lead and iron. But 
this week the whole Western Hemisphere 
moved toward reinforcing the Monroe 
Doctrine bark with some sharp teeth. 

The most important step in this direc- 
tion was the first meeting Monday of the 
joint United States-Canadian defense 
board* in Ottawa just eight days from the 





*Members: For the U.S.: Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia of New York (chairman); Lt. Gen. 
Stanley D. Embick, Army; Capt. Harry W. 
Hill, Navy; Comdr. Forrest P. Sherman, naval 
aviation; Lt. Col. Joseph T. McNarney, Army 
Air Cofps, and John D. Hickerson, State De- 
partment. For Canada: Col. Oliver M. Biggar, 
international-affairs expert; Brig. Kenneth Stu- 
art, general military staff; Capt. L. W. Murray, 
naval staff; Air Commodore A. A. L. Cuffe of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, and Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, Department of External Affairs. 
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First new defense outpost? Bermuda’s Great Sound 


time it was conceived by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
(Newsweek, Aug. 26) to map plans for 
sea, land, and air defense of North Amer- 
ica. At the same time, the military chiefs 
of twenty Latin-American countries were 
receiving invitations from Gen. George C. 
Marshall, chief of staff, to inspect United 
States military establishments and _ pre- 
sumably discuss hemispheric defenses in 
October. 

With these problems of hemispheric co- 
operation being handled, the President 
turned his attention to acquisition of At- 
lantic island naval bases from Britain 
which Prime Minister Churchill last week 
promised to lease us on a 99-year basis. 
Arrangements have already been tenta- 
tively made to lease an air base on the 
Great Sound of Bermuda (700 miles from 
New York), where the Royal Navy main- 
tains a dockyard. To facilitate further 
leases at such points as Trinidad and 
Newfoundland, President Roosevelt stud- 
ied a plan, backed by some Congressmen, 
to cancel Britain’s $5,650,000,000 war debt 
(on which no payments have been made 
since 1933) in return for naval-base sites. 
Still under consideration was the proposal 
to transfer 50 or 60 of our over-age de- 
stroyers to Britain—a deal which may now 
be worked out via Canada under any joint 
defense plan which is developed. 


Significance 


By going ahead on hemispheric defense 
without consulting Congress, the President 
is avoiding a lot of legislative bickering of 
a kind that is slowing down other phases 
of the preparedness program, but he is 
raising important questions of the pro- 
priety of assumption of such wide powers 
by the Executive. Should he attempt to 
close the naval base or destroyer deals 
without Congressional authority, he is 
likely to stir up a legal hornet’s nest. Any 
deal of such importance—particularly one 
involving cancellation of war debts which 
would remove the barrier against new 
loans to Britain imposed by the Johnson 


Act (loans would still be banned by neu- 
trality legislation) —clearly requires Con- 
gressional action. 





Draft Delay 


But National Guard Training 
Awaits Only President’s Call 


Running out of money while job hunt- 
ing in New York City a month ago, Peter 
Sonts, 33, a former riding instructor of 
Troy, N.Y., decided to join the Army. 
To get necessary proof of citizenship, he 
hoofed the 154 miles to Troy and back, 
only to find that he must also have veri- 
fication of his three years’ former service 
in the Hawaiian military police. Once 
again, Sonts made the long trek, com- 
pleting a 616-miie walk on the two round 
trips. After that, on Aug. 19, he enlisted 
in the infantry. 

Sonts’ zeal was only one sample of a 
growing enthusiasm for joining up that 


pushed the total of new enlistments {o, 
the week ended Aug. 18 to 8,605—a ney 
peacetime record. These additions brought 
the Army’s enlisted strength to a peace. 
time high of 283,000, up 118,000 sinc. 
July 1939 and within measurable distance 
of the Army’s aim for a total of 332,990 
enlisted men as soon as possible. 

One result of the recruiting rush has 
been to provide fresh ammunition fo, 
those who oppose conscription on the 

\ground that, before imposing the draft, we 
should try and raise our new defense army 
through voluntary enlistments. But op 
Aug. 23, in a move to speed up lagging 
Congressional action on the Burke-Wads. 
worth Conscription Bill, President Roose. 
velt said at a press conference that even 
at the present high rate of recruiting, jt 
would take a year to bring in the 400,009 
men needed immediately. He urged Con. 
gress to enact a conscription law within 
two weeks—an appeal which was echoed 
this week by Wendell L. Willkie, Republi. 
can Presidential nominee. 

This appeal failed to budge anti-draft 
spokesmen such as Senators Wheeler, 
Walsh, and Holt, and though Majority 
Leader Barkley warned that the country 
might think a filibuster was in progress, he 
failed to obtain the unanimous agreement 
necessary to limit debate on the bill. But 
Monday, when a night session was ordered 
to prod windy senators into action, Barkley 
expected final action by midweek. The Sen- 
ate previously had taken one step to speed 
up the defense program. On Aug. 23 it 
completed action on and sent to the White 
House the bill authorizing the President 
to mobilize the National Guard and Army 
reserves for a year’s active service. In its 
final form, the bil) exempts from service 
National Guardsmen under 18 and per- 
mits militiamen and reservists under the 
rank of captain to resign if they have de- 
pendents. The President is expected to 
call 55,000 Guardsmen for duty beginning 


Pre-draft rush in Brooklyn marriage license bureau 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD- 


OR EXPAND YOUR PRESENT PLANT, GET THESE 
FACTS ABOUT THE ADVANTAGES OF ILLINOIS 


The factors which make possible profitable operations for many 
industries in Illinois may make this State the logical location 
for your new plant, branch plant, warehouse, or distributing 
‘ center. Illinois is the “‘business cross-roads’’ of the Nation, closer 
to the center of population, center of industry, center of agriculture, geographical 
center and sources of more raw materials than any other industrial State. You 
can improve your service and cut production and distribution costs in Illinois. 
Investigate the ADDED PROFIT POSSIBILITIES of a plant or branch 
plant in Illinois, where you pay NO State Income Tax, NO State Machinery 
Tax, and NO State Real Estate Tax. 
Special Confidential Report for Executives 
Write the Illinois Development Council in Springfield, today, for detailed 
information on the labor and raw material supply, transportation and power 
facilities, fuel and water, housing facilities, and available buildings and plant- 
sites, as they apply to your business. 
In order that a truly practical and informative report may be submitted to 
you, include full information about your manufacturing needs. Your inquiry 
will, of course, be kept strictly confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE e¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


THE STATE OF BA 


FACTS 


MARKETS. Illinois is the center of the huge 
Middle West Market, with 50,000,000 popu- 
lation within overnight shipping radius. 


EQUIPMENT. Illinois is the second largest 
metal-working State of the Nation, assuring 
manufacturers located here of adequate stocks 
and rapid deliveries of machines, tools, parts. 


LABOR. A large labor supply, noted for its 
stability, and skilled in a wide variety of trades 
and occupations. 


POWER. Power facilities ample for today’s 
needs and geared to tomorrow’s requirements, 
serve all Illinois in a vast interlocking system. 


TRANSPORTATION. Illinois is the hub of 
rail and air transportation, and has the finest 
highway system in the Nation. Many impor- 
tant manufacturing centers are served by both 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway, and the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway. 


FUEL. Illinois is the third State in the Union 
in bituminous coal production and third in 
oil production, assuring ample fuel supplies 
at low transportation cost. 


WATER. Abundant water supplies are avail- 
able from eight great drainage basins in 
Illinois. Analyses showing flow of surface 
waters, underground supplies, and mineral 
content of water for any locality can be ob- 
tained on request. 


LANCED ADVANTAGES 
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Shermund in The New Yorker 


‘But how can you be sure it’s real love and not the draft?’ 


Sept. 15, and to mobilize a further 55,000 
on Oct. 15, 70,000 on Nov. 15, and 40,000 
on Dee. 1. 

Even though present draft plans call 
for the deferment of calls for married men, 
a trip to the altar is not a sure means 
of avoiding conscription because the law 
provides no such specific exemptions. 
Nevertheless, the rush for marriage licenses 
by potential draftees continued on a na- 
tion wide scale last week. Many bride- 
grooms refused to admit the draft angle 
of the venture, but one Nashville, Tenn., 
youngster frankly said: “Well, I’m going 
to beat the Army now.” In New York on 
Saturday, extra police were called to con- 
trol crowds at the marriage license bu- 
reaus in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 





RFC Aid for Arms 


One means used by the government to 
speed up the defense program is the grant 
of Reconstruction Finance Corp. loans to 
aircraft manufacturers, to pay for plant 
expansions and provide working capital. 

The first big deal of this type—a $92,- 
000,000 loan to the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., engine division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., for financing a huge engine 
plant at Lockland, Ohio—went through in 
July (Newsweek, Aug. 5). In addition, 
the RFC announced agreements last week 
for three other loans: $51,000,000 to Cur- 
tiss-Wright to speed production of pursuit 
Planes; $10,500,000 to the Boeing Aircraft 
Co., makers of heavy bombers, and $17,- 
000,000 to the Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Meanwhile, the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission announced a new plan for aircraft 


plant expansion designed to attract some 
of the $6,420,000,000 idle money lying in 
American banks. Under this, in awarding 
defense contracts providing for both plant- 
expansion costs as well as profits, the gov- 


ernment would segregate construction 
costs from prices to be paid for supplies, 
and reimburse the companies for plant ex- 
pansion in five equal annual installments. 
Then, if Congress removed bans on the use 
of government contracts as collateral, 
these contracts could be used as security 
to attract bank loans. 

The commission’s plan also provides a 
way out of the vexed question of who 
should own the new plants—actually paid 
for by the government through its con- 
tract payments—after the emergency is 
over. This it does by providing that in or- 
der to retain a new plant, a company must 
buy it at “fair value.” 


Planes 


Amid renewed charges that bottlenecks 
were holding up the defense program—in- 
cluding criticism of the President by Wen- 
dell L. Willkie for failing to head the De- 
fense Advisory Commission with one man 
(he suggested William S. Knudsen) cap- 
able of speeding up production—Senator 
Byrd on Aug. 24 declared that since last 
May orders had been placed for only 343 
“combat planes.” 

The commission retorted that by Aug. 
17, the Army had actually contracted for 
2,029 and the Navy for 1,221 “combat 
and observation planes,” as well as 3,497 
“other types,” mostly training craft. That 
made a total of 6,747 planes, with delivery 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Why has the War Department 
backed a bill to protect draftees and 
their dependents against eviction and 
insurance lapses, if, as was stated by 
Gen. George C. Marshall, the Army has 
no present intention of conscripting 
any married men or persons with de- 
pendents? 


This bill, according to its sponsor, 
Rep. Andrew J. May, is a precautionary 
one to care for dependents a draftee 
may acquire during military service. 
For example, a soldier’s father might 
die, leaving a mother dependent upon 
the draftee. 


, Why are Navy men better paid than 
Army men? 


Actually the basic pay of both the 
Army and Navy is $21 a month, but 
while the Navy provides for automatic 
increases to $36 after four months’ 
training and a semi-automatic jump to 
{ $54 as a seaman, first class, after a year, 
) the Army gives no automatic raises. 
The reasoning behind this difference is 
that virtually all Navy men must spe- 
cialize in something—seamanship, gun- 
nery, mechanics, ete.—while the Army 
requires fewer specialists. Another con- 





Some Whys of Defense 


sideration is that, owing to the six- 
year enlistment, the Navy must offer a 
career to many of its men. The propos- 
als to raise Army pay to $30 a month 
would not affect the Navy’s base scale. 


Why does the government maintain 
arsenals if the bulk of our armaments 
must be manufactured by private in- 
dustry? 


In peacetime (or days when there is 
no emphasis on preparedness) , there is 
not enough armament work to keep 
private manufacturers busy, so the 
government must make its own guns, 
tanks, shells, and other weapons. More- )} 
over, arsenals are centers for experi- 
mental work and testing to aid in the 
development of new types of arms and 
to enable military men to decide what 
types and materials should be placed 
in large-scale production. Some of our 
arsenals are now major cogs in the de- 
fense machine: the Navy’s gun facto- 
ries make all of large-caliber guns used 
on warships and by the Army; the 
Springfield, Mass., arsenal is turning 
out 250 Garand rifles daily and step- 
ping up output toward a 1,000-a-day 
goal expected to be achieved in a year. 
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Choice of 10-key 
or full keyboard 
in three identical 
ca pacities—$47.50 
for 9,999.99; $55 
for 99,999.99; and 
9,999,999.99 at 
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Buried deep in the metropolitan 
newspapers one day last week, and not 
even covered by most of the press of 
the country, was an item that is the 
most revealing thing that has yet ap- 
peared as to why our defense program 
is going along so slowly. It was a story 
having to do with the government’s 
attempt to modify contracts signed 
with the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 
in 1917-18. The purpose of getting the 
modification is to recover payments 
made by the government to the corpo- 
ration for the construction of various 
naval vessels in those years. But that, 
while of considerable interest in its own 
right, does not concern us at the mo- 
ment. The significant part of the story 
from the point of view of the present 
defense program is the argument made 
by Mr. Francis Biddle, Solicitor General 
of the United States, in his move to 
bring the case before the Supreme 
Court. Two excerpts deserve quotation. 

First: “The government is now en- 
gaged in a program of military and 
naval armament comparable to or 
greater than that undertaken in 1917 
and 1918. It is, therefore, of immediate 
national concern that there should be 
an authoritative determination of the 
extent to which the country’s need 
should place it at the mercy of its con- 
tractors.” 

The second excerpt: “In times of na- 
tional emergency, the men charged 
with preparing the nation’s defenses 
have no time for haggling with a con- 
tractor who refuses to perform his in- 
dispensable functions unless he is as- 
sured an exorbitant profit.” 


Let’s rephrase the argument in 
less formal language. It goes about as 
follows: 

“The government is now trying to 
place an immense volume of contracts 
for naval and military supplies with 
private business firms but we find that 
this is an impossible task. These pri- 
vate concerns refuse to cooperate. 
Why? Simply because all they can 
think of is profits—not just an ordi- 
nary 6 or 8 per cent, but exorbitant 
profits. Of course they don’t put it 
just that way. They talk of the danger 
of losses—that the defense program 
may last only a few years and they then 
will have a useless plant left on their 
hands, etc. But that is just so much 
eyewash. The truth is that our busi- 


Mr. Biddle Gives Us the Lowdown on Defense 


by RALPH ROBEY 






nessmen are only interested in making 
profits and unless they see this assured 
on a grand scale they will not accept 
the contracts even when failing to do 
so may endanger the safety of the 
country. 

“Now [so the argument might con- 
tinue] those of us in the government 
don’t have time to put up with this 
kind of unpatriotic behavior on the 
part of private business. In fact we 
think it is unfortunate that we even 
have to call upon them at all. It would | 
be so much simpler if everything was 
just done directly by the government. | 
However, that appears to be impos- 
sible at the moment so all we can do is } 
try to make the best of a bad situation. | 
But make no mistake on what we are 
up against. We are dealing with a group 
which inherently is at most only one 
step removed from racketeers—a group 
which we are convinced is willing at } 
any time to do everything and any- 
thing to feather its own nest at the 
expense of the public, and it regards } 
the defense program as a God-sent op- 
portunity for this purpose.” | 

\ 
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We have in Washington at pres- 
ent, in connection with the Defense 
Advisory Commission, literally scores 
of businessmen who are doing every- 
thing they can to help along with the 
defense program. As a whole they are 
probably working harder than any 
group has worked in the service of thie 
government since Hugh Johnson sur- 
rounded himself with a comparable list 
of business leaders in the early days of 
the NRA. And within the limits that 
have been imposed upon them—no au- 
thority to make final decisions, no riglit 
to give orders, and no basis for assuring 
that their promises will be fulfilled or 
honored by other branches of the gov- 
ernment—within these limits, to re- 
peat, the commission is doing an excel- 
lent job. 

But it takes more than this to make 
a defense program click. That’s why 
Mr. Biddle’s statement is so important. 
It’s impossible to do business efficiently 
with someone who thinks you are a 
crook. And don’t kid yourself about 
Mr. Biddle not reflecting the views of 
the most powerful advisors of this Ad- 
ministration. Watch the news releases 
given out by the government. It’s not 
just by accident that they never have 
anything good to say about business. 
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(Continued from Page 33) 
of 2,200 expected this year and 2,500 more 
in the first half of 1941. 

The commission added that by the end 
of this week, orders would have been 
placed for 75 per cent of the Army planes 
for which Congress had appropriated 
funds. As for the rate of output, now 
about 10,000 planes a year, this was ex- 
pected to reach 18,000 by Jan. 1 and 36,- 
000 by Dec. 1, 1941. 


Significance 


Despite hints at red tape, evidence 
piled up last week that the real bottle- 
neck in the defense program is Congres- 
sional delay. This week, however, the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
reached unanimous agreement on the ex- 
cess-profits tax proposal, the approved 
measure to be reported to the floor in 
three sections: (1) suspension of existing 
profit limitations, (2) a system permit- 
ting amortization of emergency plants in 
five years, and (3) taxation of 20 to 
50 per cent on excess earnings realized 
during or as a result of the defense 
emergency. 

Separation of the excess-profits proposal 
from the other provisions had been op- 
posed by the Administration on the ground 
that separate enactment would endanger 
the tax measure. Furthermore, Senate 
stalling on the draft bill has held up 
action on the $5,008,169,277 supplemental 
defense measure which provides funds for 
a major part of the aircraft program. 








Defense Schooling 


Frightened by Hitler’s conquests, the 
nation’s schools and schoolmen went into 
a near frenzy during June and July, whip- 
ping up quick-action plans on education 
for defense. That educators have now set- 
tled down for the long pull was demon- 
strated last week by these developments: 


The University of Chicago announced 
a new course in exterior ballistics, headed 
by Dr. Gilbert A. Bliss, eminent mathe- 
matician. It will teach the abstract science 
of gunnery (the students won’t go near 
an actual cannon), complicated as it is 
by comparatively modern developments in 
artillery: calculations for flat-firing guns 
are based on a mathematical approxima- 
tion, which simply doesn’t work for high- 
trajectory weapons like howitzers and 
anti-aircraft cannon. 


“Columbia announced courses on the ef- 
fects of war on society, government, the 
family, property, the individual, etc. 


‘ Harvard’s faculty revealed organization 
of a unit called “American Defense, Har- 
vard Group,” to mobilize the university’s 
resources for preparedness. Its chief job 
will be to tell professors and students how 
they can best fit into the defense program. 
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© Probably it never occurred to 
you, but the life of a Westinghouse 
Service Engineer is a very exciting 
career. This morning he may be 
doing a simple repair job, and this 
afternoon he may be aboard a plane 
speeding to the rescue of a power 
company miles away whose elec- 
trical equipment has been paralyzed 
by some disaster. 


e For instance, we recall the 
hurricane that swept the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1938. A record tide 
played havoc with the generating 
equipment of one of New York 
City’s great power plants. At mid- 
night our Service Department re- 
ceived the emergency call. By morn- 
ing, the entire New York field force, 
reinforced by service men from our 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Utica 
and Philadelphia Service Shops 
were on the job. 


© They found machinery flooded 
with salt water and drenched in a 
sludge of oil. 35 large pumps and 
auxiliary motors and their electrical 
controls were affected. Yet by the 
middle of the fourth day, one of the 
generating units was back in ser- 
vice. A crew of 135 men working 
in three eight hour shifts soon had 
the entire station back in normal 
operation. 


* Only a year before our service 
men braved even fire to help a Cin- 
cinnati Customer Continue opera- 
tions. Because our men stayed on 
the job in a building choked with 
smoke and intense heat from an ad- 
joining fire, the company was able 
to maintain its regular production 
schedule. 


° Ingenuity is also a prime req- 
uisite of these service men. For in- 
stance, our New England men were 
given the problem of drying and 
smoothing out water soaked cur- 
rency, bonds and other valuable 
papers soaked by flood. They did it 
promptly and efficiently simply by 
using Westinghouse household 
ironers to press the paper straight 
and dry. 


© These are only a few examples 
of the score of unusual tasks a Ser- 
vice Department must perform. Ac- 
tually, this department, in our case, 
is an industry within itself. We must 
manufacture millions of dollars 
worth of service equipment each 
year. This includes special equip- 
ment as well as renewal parts for 
apparatus which is no longer in 
regular production, 


¢ To meet the unending de- 
mands for electrical service we 
maintain thirty-six service plants 
strategically located throughout the 
country. More than 3,000 men are 
normally employed. No piece of 
electrical apparatus in America is 
more than a few hours by rail, boat 
or plane from these plants, equip- 
ment and men, 


¢ Naturally, we are proud of 
the record of this department. And 
we, as many others, consider it one 
of the most important arms of our 
business. Good Service is always 
Good Business. 
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Output Cut and Touring Boom 
Combine to Aid Oul Industry 


Blows Dealt by War 
Softened by New Home Demand; 
3 Per Cent Gain Expected 


Last spring a state of gloom pervaded 
the American oil industry. Expectations of 
a boost in exports because of the war had 
proved unfounded as Britain and France 
drew increasingly on Near East supplies, 
while European civilian consumption was 
curtailed by strict rationing. These factors 
caused petroleum shipments from this 
country to drop 23 per cent in the first 
four months of the year, compared with 
the same period of 1939. 

Moreover, the domestic situation was 
scarcely encouraging. Gasoline inventories 
in March and April rose to the unprece- 
dented total of more than 103,000,000 
barrels, threatening drastic price cuts. 
Crude-oil output, meanwhile, continued 
rising—to a new peak 11 per cent above 
the previous year’s level. Much of this 
increase was brought about by booming 
production in Illinois, where deep drilling 
and the tapping of new pools virtually 
tripled the flow from that state’s wells. 

During the past few months, however, 
several factors have combined to relieve 
the situation somewhat. The threat of 
overproduction in Illinois has been elimi- 
nated, at least for the time being, by a 
drop in output there from 517,050 barrels 
daily in the week ended June 29 to 391,350 
in the week ended Aug. 17. In recognition 
of this decline, several companies last week 
raised their crude buying price in the IIli- 
nois basin by 10 cents a barrel. 

Furthermore, with Americans forbidden 
to travel abroad, there has been an in- 
creased amount of automobile touring in 
this country, thereby raising domestic 
gasoline consumption to a new high. As a 
result, gasoline inventories fell by about 
16,000,000 barrels between March 31 and 
Aug. 17 to a total of 86,400,000 on the lat- 
ter date—still 11,700,000 barrels greater 
than in the corresponding week of 1939. 
The industry expects that by Sept. 30 
stocks will have dropped to about 78,- 
000,000 barrels. 

As for the fall and winter outlook, a 
moderately optimistic forecast was made 
last week by Fred Van Covern, statistician 
of the American Petroleum Institute, be- 
fore the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion meeting at Oklahoma City. While 
exports of motor fuel in the final quarter 
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of 1940 and the first quarter of 1941 may 
be off nearly one half because of war con- 
ditions, he estimated that this would be 
offset by increased domestic consumption, 
so that total demand is likely to show an 
increase of around 3 per cent. 

Van Covern also stressed the expecta- 
tion of a further increase in home-heating 
oil-burner installations next winter and the 
probability of a 12 to 17 per cent rise in 
domestic demand for heating oil—although 
in this branch of the industry, too, exports 
are expected to be down to such an extent 
that the net increase may be only 6 to 9 
per cent. Incidentally, substantial progress 
has been made in recent weeks in building 
up stocks of heating oil in advance of the 
advent of cold weather. Lack of such sup- 
plies last year was partly responsible for 
the high level of refinery activity during 
the winter and the consequent overpro- 
duction of gasoline. 

The production and refining divisions 
thus seem to be surmounting their diffi- 
culties, but the retailing end of the busi- 
ness is in a less optimistic frame of mind. 
Retail gasoline prices this summer have 
averaged lower than in a number of years, 
and many filling-station owners have had 
a hard time meeting expenses. At the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Petroleum Retailers in Chicago 
last week, it was pointed out that there 
are 400,000 retail gasoline outlets in the 
country, whereas some experts feel the vol- 
ume of business could be handled by one 
third that number. 


Significance 


Although the abundance of service sta- 
tions may be uneconomical in peacetime, 
they would be of great strategic defense 


value in the event of war. Some authori. 
ties assert that the blitzkrieg which con. 
quered France and the Low Countries 
might have been resisted more success. 
fully if the defending forces had had ae. 
cess to motor fuel from a network of fil]. 
ing stations such as dots this country, 

As for the petroleum industry’s pre. 
paredness in case of war, a comparison of 
the present situation with that in 1917 jx 
enlightening. According to figures com. 
piled by W. R. Boyd Jr., executive vic¢ 
president of the American Petroleum In. 
stitute, there are nearly twice as many 
producing oil wells now as then, crude-oi] 
reserves are three times as great, refinery 
capacity has been quadrupled, and stocks 
of essential petroleum products are ten 
times larger. With the United States ac- 
counting for three fifths of the world’s 
crude output (see chart), there is no 
question but that the oil companies could 
fill any emergency needs of the military 
forces besides providing for normal civilian 
consumption. 

Furthermore, the industry’s usefulness 
—both in war and in peace—has been 
greatly enhanced of late by important re- 
search accomplishments. Development of 
high-octane gasoline has made _ possible 
improved airplane performance at greatly 
increased speeds. And scientists in com- 
pany laboratories have developed _proc- 
esses for the production of entirely new 
products from petroleum, such as syn- 
thetic rubber and toluene, used in the 
manufacture of explosives. 





Book-Paper Boon 


When the European war spread to the 
Scandinavian countries, the United States 
paper industry was shut off from sources 
which in 1939 supplied 14 per cent of 
domestic wood-pulp consumption and 9 
per cent of newsprint consumption. While 
American and Canadian production in 
both divisions has expanded sharply to 
meet this shortage, a tight situation has 
developed in the book-paper lines heavily 
dependent on the high-grade but low- 
cost pulp from Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

Last week at the Technical Association 
of the Pulp & Paper Industry convention 
in Seattle, Dr. G. P. Vincent of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works described a revo- 
lutionary new bleaching process that 
should make this country independent of 
European cellulose imports. 

Using the heavy industrial chemical 
sodium chlorite, Mathieson Alkali has 
found an economical way to bleach 
strong kraft-paper pulp—produced widely 
in the South and used principally for 
wrapping paper—to book-paper whiteness 
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PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT HARVARD OBSERVATORY 


Some of the stars shown in this photograph of 
the Galaxy, or Milky Way, are hundreds of light 
years distant. A hundred light years, in miles, 
is 186,335 miles per second times 60 seconds 
times 60 minutes times 24 hours times 365 days 
times 100. And that barely begins to dent the 
depths of space. (Modern telescopes reveal neb- 
ulae that are 500,000,000 light years distant.) 

Even that marvelous man-made instrument, the 
Comptometer, which adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and divides complex figures with amazing speed 
and accuracy, is hardly adequate to cope with 
figures when the infinite sky’s the limit. 

But for handling swiftly and economically the 
finite figures which are vital to Business and In- 
dustry, the Comptometer has proved its sterling 


worth during the past half-century. And (espe- 
cially since the introduction of the new Model M 
Cushioned-Touch Comptometer ) more and more 
alert executives are discovering the significance 
of the phrase “Comptometer Economy”: that this 
bright particular star in the field of adding- 
calculating machines handles more figure work 
in less time at lower cost. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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W. T. Piper, flivver plane manufacturer and his 5,000th Cub 


without destroying its original toughness. 
The chlorite process is also important to 
the textile industry, since it would cut the 
number of operations necessary in bleach- 
ing rayon. Now constructing a plant at 
Niagara Falls for commercial production 
of the new bleaching agent, Mathieson 
this year has also developed a synthetic 
salt cake—a basic item in the manufacture 
of kraft pulp which formerly had been 
imported. 





Aviation 


Booming Light-Plane Demand 
Produces 5,000th Piper Cub 


Eleven years ago William T. Piper was 
in the oil business in Bradford, Pa., and 
had no particular interest in aviation. To- 
day he heads the Piper Aircraft Corp. of 
Lock Haven, Pa., which last year made 
more planes than any other company in 
the United States. 

A Harvard graduate, now 59 years old, 
Piper entered the aviation industry in 
1929 when he and other Bradford busi- 
nessmen invested in a plane-manufactur- 
ing concern to induce it te locate there. 
He became treasurer of the enterprise, 
later called the Taylor Aircraft Co. after 
its president and chief engineer, C. G. Tay- 
lor, and devoted an increasing amount of 
time and money to nurturing it through 
the difficult early years. In 1936 the two 
men disagreed over policy and separated, 
Taylor forming the Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corp. (Newsweek, July 29) and Piper 


the company that now bears his name. 
(Its plant was shifted to Lock Haven 
three years ago after a fire wrecked the 
Bradford factory.) 

Piper Aircraft’s leadership in output is 
partly explained by the fact that it makes 
only light planes—Piper Cubs, selling for 
$995 to $1,995. They come in two- and 
three-seater models with 40- to 75-horse- 
power motors, a speed of 85 to 100 miles 
an hour, and a cruising range of 200 to 
675 miles. Last week the company com- 
pleted its 5,000th Cub Trainer (893 Cubs 
other than training planes have also been 
produced) and officials predicted that the 
10,000th unit would be reached within the 
next twelve months. 

With the entire light-plane industry 
stimulated by the government-sponsored 
pilot-training program, Piper has 1,358 or- 
ders on hand, compared with about 200 at 
this time last year. In 1938 the company 
built 730 Cubs, in 1939 the figure more 
than doubled to 1,806, and this year, with 
the addition to its factory of two new 
buildings to be completed by the middle of 
September, output is expected to reach 
3,000 units. In the enlarged plant, com- 
pany officials plan to introduce conveyor 
systems and methods closely approximat- 
ing the automobile industry’s fast-line pro- 
duction. 

At Lock Haven most of the company’s 
1,000 employes—their average age is only 
23—fly, and they can take up one of the 
company’s flying club’s planes at the lo- 
cal airport for $1.10 an hour. Occasionally, 
Piper also sponsors free flights for the 
local townspeople, giving rides to as many 
as 1,200 persons in a single day. 


Aviation Notes 


Pianes Soutu: On Sept. 1 Pan Ameri. 
can-Grace Airways will inaugurate jew 
high-speed schedules along the west coast 
of South America from Cristobal, Panama 
Canal Zone, to Buenos Aires. Scheduled 
three times weekly in each direction, the 
flights will cut 24 hours from the trip, 
covering the distance from Miami to Bue. 
nos Aires in three and a half days. , , 
At the same time, Pan American com. 
pleted its final familiarization flight on a 
new oversea and overland route from 
Miami to Rio de Janeiro. By flying over. 
land instead of around Brazil’s hump, the 
Clippers will shorten the trip from 5,717 
to 4,430 miles and slice the time from five 
to three days. The service will begin early 
in September, subject to final approval of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Tratninc: As part of its plan to step up 
the annual aviation-training program from 
3,000 to 7,000 pilots and 1,500 to 3,448 
mechanics a year, the War Department 
announced last week the award of con- 
tracts totaling $10,893,248 for training. 
Under this program, civilian primary flight 
schools have been stepped up from nine 
to eighteen, capable of taking a maximum 
of 1,426 students for each ten-week pri- 
mary course. The Army expects that 60 
per cent of each class will be qualified to 
continue training after the primary steps 
are mastered. 





Loans for Latins 
House Passes Bill to Extend 
Export Bank’s Lending Power 


On July 22, while Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull was at the Havana conference 
of the 21 American republics urging “im- 
mediate cooperative action” to meet joint 
economic and defense problems, his chief 
back in Washington was taking steps to 
enable Uncle Sam to pay the bill. That 
same day President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress to increase the lending power of the 
Export-Import Bank by $500,000,000 so 
the agency might be “of greater assistance 
to our neighbors south of the Rio Grande, 
including financing the handling and or- 
derly marketing of some part of their sur- 
pluses.” 

Last week the House passed a bill that 
would authorize an increase from 200, 
000,000 to $700,000,000 in the bank’s lend- 
ing power, remove the $20,000,000 limit on 
single loans, extend the life of the bank 
from June 30, 1941 to Jan. 22, 1947, and 
permit loans to the governments or banks 
of any Western Hemisphere nation irre- 
spective of existing restrictions like the 
Johnson Act (barring defaulters on war 
debts), and the Neutrality Act (barring 
belligerents) . The bill also would increase 
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the borrowing power of the RFC by 
¢1,500,000,000, one third of which would 
provide the funds for the bank and the re- 
mainder would be used for loans to domes- 
tic firms for defense-plant expansion. 
Futilely offering a dozen restrictive 
amendments, Republicans attacked the 
measure as unneutral in that it would per- 
mit loans to Canada, a belligerent, and 
also argued that Latin-American loans 
would increase agricultural surpluses in 
competition with our own, would encour- 
age rival industry south of the border, 
and would simply amount to “buying” 
friendship by sending good money after 
the privately held $1,610,000,000 Latin- 
American dollar debt—now 77 per cent in 
default. In support of the measure, Rep. 
Henry B. Steagall, its sponsor, recalled 
that the Export-Import Bank had never 
lost a dollar since it was set up in 1934. 


Significance 


So far no specific loan program has been 
devised for helping the Latin-American 
countries to market their products without 
hurting our own farmers and industries. 
The original $2,000,000,000 cartel plan 
(Newsweek, July 1) has been scrapped 
after Treasury and State Department ex- 
perts decided it would be unworkable. The 
new measure is simply one step in broad 
and presently vague plans for hemisphere 
defense and economic solidarity. 

One immediate effect of the bill—if it 
is passed by the Senate, as expected— 
would be to permit loans to Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, which have already bor- 
rowed up to the $20,000,000 limit. Sup- 
porters of the bill believe that while invest- 
ors have regrettably been stuck with most 
Latin-American loans, the government may 
be better able to collect its money and 
that the need- for helping the nations to 
the south stay on their feet is so great 
that the risk should be taken anyhow. 








Gold After the War 


Harry Scherman and Stuart Chase are 
two of America’s most lucid popularizers 
of economic subjects, but while Chase is 
notable as a proponent of the planned- 
economy school of thought, Scherman is 
in the more orthodox camp. Last week, 
each brought out a book that tackles the 
perplexing problems facing the country 
today. 


{Tue Reat Dancer 1x Our Gop. By 
Harry Scherman. 82 pages. Simon & Schu- 
ster, New York. $1. Stating that Germany 
substituted barter for gold as a temporar- 
ily necessary evil, Scherman credits to 
skillful Fifth Column propaganda the 
popular fear that Nazi domination of 
Europe might leave us with a “useless” 
$20,500,000,000 buried treasure. But he is 
alarmed because our own government’s 
monopolistic ownership of all gold in the 

















I can tell without looking that this 
guy plasters his hair down with greasy 
goo. I can feel it on the sticky, soggy 
leather band in his hat. You’d be sur- 
prised how much Kreml would im- 
prove his looks. 


This chap comes up with the smooth- 
est gal you ever saw. I spotted him 
right away for a Kreml user... Lus- > 
trous, well-groomed hair—no messy 
dandruff scales on his coat, either. 


Karem, the famous tonic- 
dressing, removes dandruff 
scales, checks excessive falling 
hair, and relieves itching scalp. 
Dresses the hair beautifully 
without being sticky or greasy. 

Women tell us that Kreml 
puts their hair in splendid con- 
dition for a permanent— makes 


When this fella checks his hat, you 
know why he’s alone. His water- 
soaked hair dries out as wild as a 
caveman’s. Enough to make any girl 
scream, “‘Get Kreml or get a leopard 
skin.” 


When he checks his Homburg he 
checks his youth. That bald pate 
makes him look too old to trot around 
with sweet young things. Tough, he 
didn’t care for his hair when he had it. 





your permanents look lovelier. 

Ask for Kreml at your drug- 
store or barber shop. 

Kreml Shampoo is a splen- 
did ally of Kreml Hair Tonic. 
Made from an 80 per cent olive 
oil base, it cleanses hair and 
scalp thoroughly and leaves 
hair soft and easy to manage. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES—CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


RELIEVES ITCHING SCALP—NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 


























Refugee aid: Joyce’s plan... 


country makes it temptingly easy to write 
down the soaring public debt by assigning 
a higher dollar value to this hoard—at the 
same time starting a ruinous inflation. 
Believing that the average citizen has a 
duty to understand what gold is all about, 
he presents here a summary of how the 
monetary and banking system works. And 
he concludes that we should demand a 
return to the gold standard under which 
individuals can effectively protest un- 
sound government fiscal policies by shift- 
ing from currency to the gold that gives 
it value. 

€“Ipte Money Inte Men. By Stuart 
Chase. 252 pages. Charts, index. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2. The facts that 
without gold or credit Germany could 
finance her vast armament program, that 
Mussolini could “afford” the Ethiopian 
campaign, and that the New Deal has 
not brought on inflation suggest to Chase 
a fundamental change in the old concepts 
of money. He sees a world trend toward 
men and raw materials first, money sec- 
ond. To save our economy in the face of 
this situation and to overcome our great 
problems—unemployment and the stag- 
nation of savings—Chase proposes a few 
“modest” proposals. These include a 
permanent PWA, a Federal budget on a 
business basis (like prewar Sweden’s) , in- 
creased taxes, and old-age pensions for all 
persons over 65. 





Shoes for Refugees 


Most contributions to charity consist of 
monetary gifts, but in Pasadena, Calif., the 
400 employes of Joyce, Inc., manufacturers 
of women’s play shoes and slippers, are go- 
ing a step farther by donating part of their 
time and services to the American Red 
Cross. Under a plan conceived by William 
H. Joyce Jr., President of the firm, the 
workers have volunteered each to spend 


... utilizes surplus leather... 


twenty minutes of their leisure hours a 
week for three months making shoes for 
war sufferers, while the company con- 
tributes the materials. 

By last week end 192 pairs of shoes had 
been finished under a schedule that calls 
for spare-time production of 96 pairs week- 
lv. The United Shoe Workers of America 
(CIO) has lent support to the program, 
and in about a month Joyce plans to go 
East and explain his idea to other shoe 
and clothing manufacturers in the hope 
that they and their employes may also 
adopt it. He would like to see coats, for 
example, made on donated time from cloth 
woven on donated time, and so on right 
down to the wool producer. 

“Every manufacturer of ready-to-wear 
is left at the end of each season with ma- 
terials which . .. must be written down on 
the inventory because they can no longer 
be used owing to slight changes in style 
and color,” Joyce pointed out, adding that 
his plan turns such surplus materials into 
channels where they will do the most good. 
He also suggested that his plan has great 
social possibilities because workers with 
little money to spare can see a small 
amount of their time become a substantial 
contribution while they might be embar- 
rassed to donate as little as 10 or 20 cents. 





Week in Business 


Insurance: An SEC report on the 
insurance holdings of 2,132 Massachusetts 
low-income families, released through the 
TNEC, showed that 78 per cent had in- 
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... for refugees’ shoes 


surance and spent on the average 4.9 per 
cent of their income on premiums. The 
survey concluded, however, that “abuses” 
in the distribution system of industrial 
(weekly-payment) insurance led to over- 
loading and unsound selection of policies 
in many families. Meanwhile, 155 life-in- 
surance companies, representing more than 
three fifths of the industry, have submit- 
ted to the TNEC a 107-page booklet to 
“supplement and correct the record” on 
insurance so far. It explains, for example, 
that while an SEC witness had testified 
that the lapse rate on ordinary insurance 
is 20 per cent of insurance in force, the 
lapse rate based on premiums actually 
paid is more significant and this is only 
11% per cent. On industrial insurance the 
point is made that low-income families 
often have several policies not because of 
overselling but because they have to de- 
velop an adequate program step by step. 


Firm Notes: The movie industry wit- 
nessed last week the unusual procedure of 
liquidation of a successful company. Stock- 
holders of Selznick International Pictures, 
Inc., which produced “Gone With the 
Wind” and “Rebecca,” voted unanimously 
to dissolve the concern because of business 
uncertainty owing to the European war. 
However, David O. Selznick, president, is 
obligated to deliver two more productions 
for release through United Artists and in 
order to do so he formed a new firm, David 
O. Selznick Productions, Inc., 100 per cent 
owned by him. . .. Federal Attorney 
Robert Scher announced that the govern- 
ment’s antitrust suit against eight movie 
producers will be dropped in the case of 
five of them—RKO, M-G-M, Warner 
Bros., Twentieth Century-Fox, and Para- 
mount—whose representatives agreed to 
the terms of a consent decree. The decree, 
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which Universal, United Artists, and Co- 
jumbia refused to accept, bans block book- 
ing by limiting group leasing to five films 
instead of the usual 52, and sets up an 
arbitration board for all disputes. 


Pounp Biockape: Great Britain banned 
the import of her own currency, giv- 
ing residents of the United States six days 
in which to convert sterling notes into dol- 
lars but requiring Europeans to cash in 
their pounds within 24 hours. The reason 
for thus making valueless that substantial 

rt of Britain’s record £613,000,000 note 
creulation held in foreign nations is that 
these hoarded pounds are being used by 
Germans, whose own currency is unac- 
ceptable internationally, to make pur- 
chases abroad. 


PersONNEL: Edwin S. Hall, senior coun- 
sel of Standard Oil of N. J., was elected 
a vice president . . . Philip W. Harris, 
regional manager in charge of Pacific 
Coast business, was made a vice president 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. . . Louis C. 
Lustenberger resigned as vice president of 
Montgomery Ward to become vice presi- 


dent of the W. T. Grant Co. 


New Cars: Previews of 1941 models 
continued last week with private showings 
by Nash, Studebaker, and Pontiac. Al- 
though details are withheld, Nash will in- 
troduce a new low-priced car and expects 
to double its output. Pontiac made 
217,000 1940-model cars and intends to in- 
crease that by 30 per cent, concentrating 
on the torpedo-type body, Harry J. Kling- 
ler, president, announced. Studebaker 
Corp. has spent $5,000,000 on retooling 
and plans to step up production 58 per 
cent. 


ApvertistnG: A series of educational ad- 
vertisements explaining American indus- 
try’s relation to national defense has been 
worked out by Harvey T. Graham, New 
York advertising man. These full-page 
newspaper layouts (for which 21 large in- 
dustrial companies in the nation have 
signed up) use part of the page to de- 
scribe America’s defense picture in inspira- 
tional terms, and the rest to present the 
advertiser’s story and explain how he fits 
into the defense plan. The first of the series 
features the American Chain & Cable Co. 


Trenvs: Volume of revenue freight car- 
ried by motor truck in July increased 17.7 
per cent over July 1939, but was 1.8 per 
cent lower than June, according to the 
American Truck Associations . . . Produc- 
tion of meat for July was from 5 to 10 per 
cent greater than the same month last 
year, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers reported, with production of beef 
the second highest for any July since 1926 
. . « Lumber orders for the week ended 
Aug. 17 were 7 per cent greater than the 
previous week and 15 per cent over the 
same week in 1939, according to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
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Tuna Doublecross Pursuers in Atlantic Tourney; 


Trio of Bee Sluggers Making Baseball History 


The tuna fish really goes places before 
it arrives on drugstore counters between 
two slices of bread. Every summer this 
funny Goliath takes a trip up the full dis- 
tance of the North American coast lines, 
as far north as Newfoundland and Alaska. 

According to the tuna itinerary, there 
were supposed to be whole divisions of 
them maneuvering off the New Jersey 
shore last week, and 100 happy and 
hopeful big-game fishermen in 38 boats 
sailed out of Belmar Marine Basin in 
pursuit. Competing for prizes in the three- 
day United States Atlantic Tuna Tourna- 
ment, they generously promised their 
catches to charitable institutions for feed- 
ing the poor. 

A 5-ton truck, sent from New York City 
to Belmar to collect the first day’s haul, 
was oversized, as things turned out. Just 
two itty bitty fishes, as tuna go, were 
landed. They totaled a mere 120 pounds, 
and when the contest finally ended, the 
overall weight scaled around 500 pounds, 
enough to feed no more than 300 people. 

The largest single tuna taken was a 120- 
pounder brought to gaff by Everett Mc- 
Cooey, an electrical-goods distributor and 
brother of John H. McCooey Jr., the New 
York State Supreme Court Justice. Mc- 
Cooey, also weighing in with an 80-pound- 
er, paced the Freeport Tuna Club of Long 
Island to the team championship. 


{| The world’s all-time tuna record is 890 


ria nee eeennens 


pounds, set by John Manning off Nova 
Scotia in 1939. In American waters the 
record stands at 795 pounds, hung up two 
weeks ago by Frederick S. Gibbs of Waban, 
Mass., fishing in Ipswich Bay, Mass. 

There are two principal ways of going 
after tuna: (1) by trolling—drawing a 
long line behind a moving boat; (2) by 
chumming—anchoring and heaving chum, 
or chopped fish, into the water as tempta- 
tion. Only the smaller fish, known as school 
tuna, can be expected by the trolling 
method. Hence the contestants in last 
week’s championship event were chum- 
ming on all cylinders. 

Contrary to popular belief, tuna fishing 
is not necessarily expensive sport. The 
members of the winning Freeport club es- 
timate that their three-days’ fun cost about 
$1,000 for the group. But a party of six can 
spend an entire day in pursuit of school 
tuna for as little as $5 a head. 





Three Bees 


Three very busy Boston Bees, Chet 
Ross, Johnny Cooney, and Carvel Rowell, 
are buzzing up a lot of baseball honey these 
days. Yet, except among their home-town 
faithful, they are attracting far less ap- 
plause than deserved. This is because the 
Bees obviously stand no chance of win- 
ning anything, unless it is the cellar cham- 
pionship of the National League, and fans 


A. Browne 


Everett McCooey (right) watches the measuring of his prize tuna 


around the major-league circuit naturally 
are concentrating on the clubs battling 
down the stretch for the pennants. Put 
Ross, Cooney, and Rowell on a contend. 
ing team, and you would be reading about 
them as a supercolossal trio. 


{ Early this season, when Chet Ross, an 
outfielder making a leap from a Class B 
team (Evansville, Ind., in the Three-Eye 
circuit) , took an early .409 lead in the bat- 
ting averages, he was ahead of Rowell as 
most likely to be voted “rookie of the 
year.” Ross has since sagged to .304, but 
the 22-year-old youngster last week end 
still paced his league in triples with a 
dozen. And he leaves nothing to be desired 
as a ball hawk on defense in left field. In 
the Hub City, many fans feel that Ross, a 
long-distance clouter, will excel the place- 
hitting Rowell as a star over the long pull. 
Anyhow, he will win the modesty cham- 
pionship. He keeps a scrapbook of stories 
about Ducky Wucky Medwick, his hero, 
and none about himself. 


€ At the other extreme from these rookies 
in the Bees’ all-star hit parade stands 
Johnny Cooney, centerfielder. Cooney is 
39, the oldest active player in either league, 
aside from pitchers. 

Cooney himself was a pitcher to begin 
with, serving up his southpaw slants for 
Boston, then the Braves, away back in 
1920. He did all right on the mound until 
his arm went dead in 1929. Sent back to 
the minors, apparently washed up, he de- 
cided to start all over again in the new 
trade of outfielding. After six full years of 
toil, during which his wife, a soprano choir 
singer in Sarasota, Fla., encouraged him 
over the low moments, Cooney finally land- 
ed back in the big time, with Brooklyn. 
Two years ago the Bees signed him as a 
player coach. 

Fellow players will tell you that a better 
fly chaser than perennial Johnny never 
lived, but up to this season his hitting has 
been on the light side, though often time- 
ly. Now he comes up with a .303 average 
and the explanation that after all these 
years he has just caught on to the proper 
wrist action. Watch out for Cooney in 
1980! 


At the close of business last week end, 
Carvel Rowell, up from a Class A outfit 
(Hartford, Conn., in the Eastern League) 
and playing his first season in the majors, 
was out in front of all National League bat- 
ters with a socking score of .329. If he can 
stave off such sluggers as Big John Mize, 
Harry (Harry the Horse) Danning, and 
Frank McCormick—all hungry on his heels 
with a month to go—Rowell will become 
the first rookie ever to win the batting- 
average title. 

At his fielding position, second base, 
Rowell, 23, shows signs of being a novice, 
but he is already adequate and getting 
fancier every day. In personality, he is 4 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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SPORT WEEK 





A fellow named Pro Bono Pub- 
lico (probably an assumed name) 
writes in to ask how many of the pres- 
ent world’s middleweight champions I 
know personally. He catches me off 
guard, curse the luck. There are at least 
four of these citizens that I never laid 
eyes on. 

Times were better a few years ago. 
Around 1934 I was in close touch with 
the middleweight situation. I rubbed 
shoulders with six or seven of the 
champions, and they called me “John” 
and I called them “Vince” (their first 
name). When we got tired rubbing 
shoulders, we called in an osteopath to 
finish the job. It was one big happy 
family. 

I don’t know how closely you follow 
the middleweights. It’s your own busi- 
ness, and I'll keep my nose out of it. 
Just as a reminder, though, all world’s 
middleweight champions descend from 
either Mickey Walker or Gorilla Jones. 
Before Walker and Jones, they used 
the old system, one world’s champion 
at a time. It was good enough for Stan- 
ley Ketchel and Samuel F. B. Morse, 
but today, when Martha’s Vineyard 
alone has two world’s middleweight 
champions, the old horse-and-buggy 
days seem laughable. 

We had a sweet crop in 1934. Among 
the world’s champions that year were 
Ben Jeby, Lou Brouillard, Vince Dun- 
dee, Marcel Thil, Teddy Yarosz, Babe 
Risko, and Fred Apostoli. I’ve forgot- 
ten who played shortstop, but it'll 
come back to me in a minute. Freddie 
Steele hadn’t joined the club yet. He 
was still with the old Orioles. 

Jeby and Dundee had their titles 
from Gorilla Jones. Nobody knew 
where the Gorilla got his, but he 
claimed he won it from Sammy Slaugh- 
ter in a crap game, and Sam didn’t 
deny it, being too busy tracing his 
genealogy back to the nonpareil Jack 
Dempsey. Personally, I don’t believe 
Slaughter went any farther back than 


Mike O’Dowd. He didn’t have the fare. 


The middleweight situation seems 
to confuse a lot of people, partly be 
cause they don’t understand the “over- 
the-weight” system. To be a world’s 
middleweight champion, a fellow has to 
beat three champions over the weight 
(160 pounds) or one champion under 
the weight. No middleweight champion 
comes in under the weight if he can 





Middleweights I Have Known 


by JOHN LARDNER 


help it, so over the weight is really 
the short cut to success in this inter- 
esting racket, so similar in its cultural 
overtones to painting flowers on china. 

The ritual was invented by Marcel 
Thil, the bald Gaul, one time when he 
was signing to fight a character named 
Odonne Piazza. 

“Over the weight, of course?” said 
Piazza’s manager. 

“Ca va sans dire,” replied Monsieur 
Thil curtly. 

What he was trying to say was: 
“That goes without saying,” and Thil’s 
brave words have been the motto of 
middleweight champions ever since. 


To be on the safe side, a world’s 
middleweight champion generally 
weighs in for a fight with a 5-pound 
sack of Portland cement in one hand 
and $80 Mex. (in small change) in his 
pocket. This month there occurred one 
of those sensational lapses from form 
that do so much to hurt business—an 
under-the-weight middleweight cham- 
pionship fight. The champion who be- 
trayed his trust with this hideous gaffe 
was Mysterious Al Hostak of Seattle, 
and they do say that Al looked practi- 
cally naked when he climbed on the 
scales without his nephew on his shoul- 
der. 

He got what he deserved. He was 
knocked out by Tony Zale. That al- 
ways happens to a middleweight cham- 
pion who fights under the weight, and 
is one of the reasons why middle- 
weight champions do not do so. 

Zale, the new world’s champion of 
that part of the country, is a stickler 
for form. Having conquered Hostak, 
he turned around last week and lost to 
Billy Soose of Scranton, Pa.—but over 
the weight, like a gentleman. 

Soose was fresh from another over- 
the-weight victory over another world’s 
middleweight champion, Ken Overlin. 
He is now the world’s champion of 
Overlin and Zale and will become a 
member of the club when he gets one 
more leg. 

They sound like an interesting crowd, 
these boys, and I am sorry I do not 
know them better. The fact is, though, 
that it’s pretty hard to interest a fel- 
low who goes back to the grand old 
days of 1934, when you sometimes saw 
six world’s middleweight champions 
fishing for dimes through the same 
manhole. 
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An Advertisement About lowa 


WAR MAPS 


Schoolmam’s Dilemma 

Scourge of mapmakers and teachers 
is Adolf Hitler. Under the violence of 
his Blitzkriegs nations vanish, boun- 
daries wiggle like fishworms, old maps 
become memories, outlandish names 
swarm into contemporary history. 

If average citizens are confused, 
school children are even more so. Into 
the breach for both in Iowa steps The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
famed state daily. For its 310,000 
daily and 350,000 Sunday reader fam- 
ilies, maps are as much news as head- 
lines or pictures. 


Cartography 

News event maps appear every day; 
summary and background maps give 
the general picture. As new areas such 
as Rumania or our own Caribbean 
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Britain’s Moat 


swim into the spotlight a staff of ar- 
tists prepare fine detailed maps... 
many in color. Others are purchased 
from the best map publishing houses. 


Atlas Surprise 

Last August Register and Tribune 
editors gathered a few maps into a 
ten-page reprint and with little pub- 
licity offered them to teachers. 56,000 
requests proved the class room need of 
newspaper aid in days when text book 
makers are left hopelessly in the lurch. 

This August, editors have again pre- 
pared a ten-page reprint map atlas; 
notable as a record of vanished nations 
in the past hectic ten months.* Notable 
also is the increase to more than 100 
American newspapers now purchasing 
Register and Tribune prepared maps 
through its nation-wide syndicate. 


Significance ~~ 


To alert advertisers this typical spr » 
cial news service to readers plus 12,000 
more daily and 17,000 more Sunday 
subscriber families in the past year 
gives an inescapable clue to the best 
selling medium in Iowa. A necessity 
in 1940 to school lads and ancients 
alike, The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune is a well-read, effective ad- 
vertising medium reaching half of 
Iowa’s two and a half million families 
at lowest Iowa milline rates ($1.70). 





*For a copy of the atlas write and enclose 5 cents 
for postage and mailing costs. 











International 


Rowell, rookie bat marvel 


(Continued from Page 42) 
news-gatherer’s delight, always good for a 
story. As he himself says: “I might as well 
pop off as long as I don’t pop up.” 

Last spring in training camp, after 
“Bama” or “Citronella” had stolen home— 
his nicknames come from his home town, 
Citronelle, Ala—Manager Casey Stengel, 
who had been coaching off third base, re- 
ceived a pat on the back for his alert judg- 
ment. 

“What for?” queried Casey. “I didn’t 
send him in. It musta been the photog- 
rapher squatting behind me.” 

Puffing on one of the 50 cigars he re- 
ceives weekly from a woman admirer who 
works for a tobacco company, Rowell has 
a ready reason for his current success when 
only a year ago he could compile a meager 
.297 average in the minors. “Back there,” 
he says, “I saw so many bad balls I started 
chasing them. Up here you get so many 
good ones you can’t help hitting.” All he 
has to do is win that batting title and he 
is a sure thing to be voted “the rookie of 
the year.” 





Sport Squibs 

Ray Dumont, the semipro baseball boss 
who has introduced helmets for batters, 
an electric plate duster, and a radio mike 
on the field so fans may listen in on de- 
bates, plans to try out an electric-eye 
umpire next year. Dumont’s device will 
register a strike, if the pitcher’s delivery 
breaks the rays. Otherwise it’s a ball... 
Mike Naymick, pitcher for Wilkes-Barre 
on option to Cleveland, was turned down 
last week when he tried to enlist in the 
United States Marines because of his 
height (6 feet 714 inches) and his feet 
(size 16) . . . Lou Gehrig is suing The 
New York Daily News for $1,000,000 as 
a result of a story by Jimmy Powers, 
sports editor, suggesting that the cause 
for the Yankees’ drop this year is a whole- 


sale epidemic of infantile paralysis, spread 
by him. 


{| When Burleigh Grimes squirted tobacco 
juice into Umpire Bob Williams’ face July 
7, he drew a $50 fine and five days pen- 
ance on the bench from T. J. Halligan, 
president of the Michigan State League. 
Not severe enough, thought the umpire, 
and he reported the conduct of the Grand 
Rapids manager to Judge Bramham, ruler 
of all the minor leagues. Judge Bramham 
stepped up the penalty to a year’s sus- 
pension. Whereupon, the league owners, 
irked by the fact that the umpire had 
gone over their heads, discharged him “for 
inefficiency.” Last week Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, the czar of baseball 
czars, ordered Williams’ reinstatement and 
fined the owners $500, stating that “um- 
pires must be entirely free from any sort 
of intimidation, control, domination, or 
influence.” 


“| Reversing the usual procedure, George 
Muha is heading from pro football back to 
college. The 203-pound New York Giant 
tailback, almost sure of a place in the 
line-up this fall, quit the squad last week 
and returned to Carnegie Tech for his 
diploma. Muha has one year left in which 
he may play college football, having missed 
his sophomore season because of a broken 
ankle. 


{A couple of 19-year-old Californians, 
Jack Kramer and Ted Schroeder, won the 
National Doubles title at Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., last Sunday—the youngest pair 
champions ever. 


{ Ernest H. Wolfe, a 38-year-old auditor 
from Charleston, W. Va., who says he 
cannot see much of anything without his 
glasses, wore them last week and cracked 
98 out of 100 clay targets, winning the 
trapshooting world’s top prize, the Grand 
American Handicap, at Vandalia, Ohio. 


NEWSWEEK 
RADIO 


Salt Water for Sound Waves: 
CBS Builds Station on Shoal 





Dull explosions a mile offshore in Long 
Island Sound startled residents of New 
Rochelle, N.Y., last week. They rubbed 
their eyes, saw a small flotilla of barges 
clustered around Little Pea Island—a har- 
ren shoal that barely sticks its nose above 
water at high tide—and wondered what 
anyone could be doing out there. 

To the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
however, Little Pea Island was worth 
$20,000—paid to the Huguenot Yacht 
Club for the tiny cluster of rocks. CBS 
engineers had decided that the spot was 
the best possible location for the new 
50,000-watt transmitter of WABC, Co- 
lumbia’s key station in New York. 

Building the station on Little Pea Island 
is no cinch. First, the eroded rocks must 
be blasted away and a new 150-foot-square 
island built of concrete poured into coffer- 
dams. Curved walls 164% feet high at low 
tide will ward off waves, and two big sub- 
marine cables bringing programs and 
power from shore must be laid by divers. 
In addition, a fresh-water well—for cooling 
the giant 5-foot-high transmitter tubes— 
must be sunk (last week, it was at 650 
feet and still no water). And, to top it all 
off, a copper-sheathed transmitter build- 
ing with kitchen, lounge, and sleeping 
quarters for a stormbound staff of twelve 
must be erected. The transmitter tower* 
will stand 400 feet high, with an umbrella- 
rib arrangement at the top to increase its 
effective electrical height to 600 feet. With 
good weather, Columbia’s engineering staff 
hopes to complete the new WABC by 
next spring, at a total cost of $500,000. 

Despite the trouble caused by the sta- 
tion’s novel island setting, the choice of 
location was dictated by hard-headed en- 
gineering principles. Impulses from 
WABC’s present transmitter at Wayne, 
N.J., must travel the length and breadth 
of Manhattan Island, with its miles of 
signal-deadening steel-framed __ buildings, 
to cover the New York area (all big trans- 
mitters are located away from popula- 
tion centers by Federal regulation because 
broad-tuning old-type receivers cannot 
eliminate a nearby station). The new 
location offers a salt-water path for the 
station’s ground wave—which alone gives 
daytime service and defines a station’s 
“primary” coverage area—to any part of 
New York. And salt water is the best- 
known electrical path for such signals .To 
assure good grounding, the new WABC 





. *Antenna design has changed greatly with 
the years. Instead of the twin-mast-and-wire 
construction of the early days, the most effi- 
cient nondirectional transmitters now have a 
single tower and no antenna wire. The tower 
itself is energized and acts as antenna. 
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Radio and Culture 


The widespread benefactions of the 
Rockefeller Foundation cover research on 
, multitude of subjects ranging from in- 
gct control in China to African linguistics. 
But few have as much to do with the aver- 
age American’s way of life as the Office of 
Radio Research of Columbia University, 
New York City, which is financed by the 
foundation. 

Born of an initial grant of funds in Sep- 
tember 1937, the organization set out to 
ize up statistically the cultural influence 
of radio and its conflict with print. Last 
week, its first general publication, Rapio 
xp THE PrinTED Pace, by Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, made its appearance. On the basis of 
surveys made by statistical firms, individ- 
uals, and its own field force, the project 
reported these, among other findings: 


€ For all times of the day and all parts of 
the week the number of sets in use in- 
creases with the lowering cultural level of 
their owners. Despite this trend, people 
actually do less serious listening (i.e., to 
educational programs, symphonic music, 
ete.) as the cultural level descends. Con- 
sequently, radio as an uplifting cultural 
and educational force would seem to be in 
the same position as a man trying to lift 
himself by his own bootstraps. 


Stacking radios against newspapers in 
the presentation of news, the project found 
that during a typical week four radio sta- 
tions in Cincinnati covered 1,799 items as 
against 5,498 for the three newspapers of 
that city. Radio’s main stress was on for- 
eign news, whereas the newspapers clear- 


ly outscored the broadcasters on local and 
state coverage. 


{| In scoring personal preferences for radio 
or newspaper in news presentation, it was 
discovered that the higher the cultural 
level of the person, the more likely he was 
to prefer print. The survey also revealed 
that more women prefer radio than do 
men. 


{In conclusion, Lazarsfeld lists radio’s 
handicaps and drawbacks with outspoken 
impartiality: “A program must be en- 
tertaining so it avoids anything depressing 
enough to call for social criticism; it must 
not alienate listeners, and hence caters to 
the prejudices of the audience; it avoids 
specialization, so that as large an audience 
as possible will be assured; in order to 
please everyone it tries to steer clear of 
controversial issues.” (RADIO AND THE 
Printep Pace. 354 pages, 74,000 words. 
Tables, graphs, appendixes, index. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York. $4.) 





Radio Review of the War 


Just a year ago Sept. 3, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Great Britain and Premier 
Daladier of France declared that their 
countries were at war with Germany. The 
Nazi armies were pushing into Poland, 
King George VI broadcast an appeal for 
support from the empire, the Athenia was 
torpedoed, and the conflict was on. 

Next Tuesday, Sept. 3, from 10 to 11 
p.m. EDT, NBC’s blue network will carry 
what promises to be one of the outstand- 
ing programs of the year: a review of the 
highlights of the war to date—the Finnish 
campaign, the Graf Spee scuttling, the 
fall of Denmark, and the battles of Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium, and France. The 
broadcast will open with the tolling of a 
bell and the roll call of the vanished and 
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Hay fever thrives in the high-number areas 





vanquished nations of Europe. From there 
on, the show will be a fast-paced drama- 
tization written by Welbourn Kelley, 
author of the “Magic Key of RCA” 
series, and directed by Howard Nuss- 
baum, producer of “Cavaleade of 
America.” 








SCIENCE 





Flying High for Sneezes: 
Tests Show Hay-Fever Pollen 


Soars Up 8,000 Feet 


As the Bermuda Clipper of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways cruised from Bermuda to 
New York last week at 8,000 feet, fifteen 
of its sixteen passengers became aware 
they were spectators at a scientific demon- 
stration. Stuck on the outer side of the 
cockpit window were eighteen Vaseline- 
smeared slides fixed in a streamlined hold- 
er. Manipulating the apparatus was Oren 
C. Durham, research botanist for the Ab- 
bott Laboratories of Chicago, who was 
bent on investigating hay-fever belts in 
upper air currents. 

About 350 miles from New York, Dur- 
ham’s slides began picking up Alternaria, 
a spore causing lung diseases and hay fev- 
er. A hundred miles out, ragweed pollen— 
No. 1 cause of hay fever—appeared, in- 
creasing as the plane got nearer to the 
shore. Over Long Island Sound the slides 
became heavily coated. Previously, similar 
tests, made on a New York-Bermuda trip 
when the Clipper flew at 10,000 feet, 
showed the air at that altitude to be al- 
most completely free of pollen. From “an 
academic standpoint,” the investigator 
pronounced the tests a success. 

While Durham was conducting the plane 
researches, another of his handiworks—an 


‘ exhibit of hay-fever data arranged by the 


Chicago Academy of Sciences in conjunc- 
tion with the Abbott Laboratories—served 
as a visible reminder that the hay-fever 
(not in reality a fever and not caused by 
hay) season was in full swing, teary eyes 
and kerchooing were on the increase and 
thousands of sufferers were traveling to 
relatively pollen-free areas or seeking re- 
lief with injections, nasal washes, filters 
and other air-purifying devices. 

By the middle of last week 35,000 per- 
sons had trooped into the old Roman-style 
building of the academy in Chicago’s 
North Clark Street to peer into glass cases 
containing pollens fixed to Vaseline-coated 
slides, charts, maps and photographs, and 
to absorb such facts as these: 


{| Among plants shedding hay-fever pol- 
lens are ragweed, corn, oak, Russian 
thistle, bluegrass, and hickory. 


| If all the ragweed pollen flying through 
the air over the United States in one sea- 
son were collected and placed in one pile, 
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it would form a cone measuring 1,035 feet 
in circumference at the base and rise 345 
feet—the height of a 30-story building. 


{ While hundreds of cities stage yearly 
campaigns to rid vacant lots of sneeze- 
causing weeds, the system is only partially 
successful because toxic quantities of pol- 
len may be blown for hundreds of miles. 


{ The best regions for hay-fever sufferers 
(indexed at zero for pollen content of air) 
are Alaska, British Columbia, Saskatche- 
wan, Oregon, Washington, and California. 
Other good regions are Nevada, North 
Texas, and South Florida. 


{ High pollen content is found in Indiana 
(124), Illinois (113), Ohio (96), Nebras- 
ka (87), and Iowa (83). 
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The Trail of the Virus 


Because the people of Berkeley, Glou- 
cestershire, believed that dairymaids es- 
caped smallpox, Edward Jenner, Eng- 
land’s great physician and _ pathological 
anatomist, made a memorable experiment 
on May 14, 1796, that gave impetus to 
one of the epics of modern science—the 
discovery and investigation of the virus. 

Finding that dairymaids, infected with 
cowpox, acquired an immunity against 
the more serious smallpox, Jenner es- 
tablished the principle of vaccination, an 
important step in the long scientific trail 
that found the virus—a disease agent too 
small to be seen through a microscope or 
caught in the finest filter—guilty of caus- 
ing at least 35 diseases in man and several 
hundred in plants and animal organisms. 

Science’s pursuit of this subtle and de- 
vious menace is recounted and brought up 
to date in a book published last week: 
Tue Virus, Lire’s Enemy, by Dr. Ken- 
neth M. Smith of Cambridge University 
(176 pages, 52,000 words. Illustrated. 
Macmillan, New York. $2). In lucid prose, 
understandable to the layman, Dr. Smith 
produces an array of interesting facts. 

Important human diseases produced by 
viruses include: yellow fever, herpes 
(shingles), acute anterior poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis), smallpox, chicken 
pox, encephalitis lethargica (sleeping sick- 
ness) , measles, mumps, epidemic influenza, 
and the common cold. 

Unlike bacteria, viruses cannot be cul- 
tivated in artificial cell-free mediums such 
as broths or agar; they grow only in the 
presence of living cells. 

The smallest virus known is that of 
the foot and mouth disease (10 milli- 
microns in diameter); the largest is the 
psittacosis (parrot fever) virus with a 
diameter of 275 millimicrons. (A milli- 
micron is a millionth of a millimeter.) 

And finally, in the words of Sir Henry 
Dale, British scientist, quoted by Dr. 
Smith, virus research offers “the brightest 
hope of finding a clue to the dark secret 
of the malignant tumors.” 
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RELIGION 


Churches Hold Hindu Ashrams 
to Prepare for Revival Tour 





Dr. E. Stanley Jones is one of American 
Protestantism’s greatest missionaries. For 
33 years he has preached to high-caste 
Hindus in India, chatting informally with 
them in the two Christian Ashrams (spir- 
itual retreats—gatherings of groups who 
desire to live quiet and disciplined lives 
in quest of God) he founded at Lucknow. 
A Baltimore-born Methodist and friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi, he was once elected 








—. 
a bishop of his Methodist chkarch by 
quickly resigned to stay in India, 

Some months ago, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America hit 
upon the idea of importing the Ashram to 
lay the groundwork for its National Chris. 
tian Mission, a seven-month revival ed 
beginning Sept. 29 in Kansas City. At the 
Federal Council’s invitation, Dr. Jone, 
hastened back to America to head a pair 
of two-week Ashrams—the first opening 
in July at Westminster Lodge, Saugatuck 
Mich., on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
the second closing last week at Robert E 
Lee Hall, high in the wooded hills of Bly. 
Ridge, N. C. 

At each retreat, Dr. Jones put 300 bish. 
ops, pastors, and laymen through the same 
routine. First thing every morning they 
got together for silent prayer and medita- 
tion, then did chores like sweeping, cook. 
ing, and painting. Twice daily, Brother 
Stanley (as the members called Dr, Jones) 
dressed in Indian costume—a long white 
cloak, tight trousers, and sandals—sat op 
a chair or mound of sand, and engaged his 
lounging disciples in thoughtful give-and- 
take on subjects like “Christianity and 
the Home” and “Christianity and Social 
Redemption.” 

“The United States is headed toward 
Communism, Fascism, or Christianity.” 
said the 56-year-old missionary, “and it is 
my belief that Christianity will prevail if 
the people open their hearts to its message, 
Christ and the kingdom offer a complete 
program, and with it all the other ‘isms’ 
must and will fail.” 

As his followers scattered into smaller 
groups for discussion and an evening of 
silence, Brother Stanley took up his own 
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... instructing his disciples at an American Ashram 
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Ice statuary for the Rev. 


chore: with a sack slung over his back, 
he meandered through the camps with a 
pronged stick, picking up papers. 


-> _— _ 





Sermon on Ice 
The Rev. Arthur D. Williams thinks ice 


is priceless. Everyone, he says, should 
keep a piece of it on hand as a medicinal 
—a sentiment he traces back to 1922, 
when he heard of a man who, apparently 
dead of pneumonia, was placed in a pre- 
servative ice pack and, to the doctors’ 
amazement, recovered. The clincher came 
two years later: when his newborn daugh- 
ter Sadie was bitten on the foot by a 
spider, he applied an ice pack and pro- 
duced a rapid cure. 

In gratitude, the Negro Methodist 
preacher conducted a special service in his 
Pocahontas, Va., church, featuring a 300- 
pound cake of ice beside his pulpit. Re- 
peating the service annually—even after 
he shifted to Centenary Methodist Church 
in Columbus, Ohio—he used more and 
more ice cakes, adapted his sermons and 
hymns to the ice theme, and drew bigger 
and bigger crowds of Negroes and whites. 

Last Sunday, backed by a committee 
of Columbus whites, the plump, jovial 
minister staged his seventeenth paean to 
ice, on the grandest scale ever. At a neigh- 
boring cold-storage plant, his 21-year-old 
son Arthur carved 35,000 pounds of it— 
donated by the city’s ice dealers—in the 
shape of an altar, candlesticks, flower 
baskets, Gabriel’s horn, etc. Installing his 
frigid sculptures on the stage of Franklin 
County Memorial Hall, the youth applied 
the finishing touches, then arranged blue 
and amber lights to shine through the ice. 

More than 3,000 filled the ‘auditorium 


Columbus Dispatch 


Arthur D. Williams’ service 


for the service. They sang such hymns as 
“Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and “Wash 
Me, and I Shall Be Whiter Than Snow.” 
The lights under the ice slowly darkened, 
beginning with pale blue and amber and 
turning to deep purple. Then, standing 
before his beloved, glistening ice, Mr. Wil- 
liams preached a sermon on Job 38:22: 
“Hast thou entered into the treasures of 
the snow? or hast thou seen the treasures 


of the hail?” 
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Air-Church Decade 


Unlike its radio rivals, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System refuses to sell time 
for religious programs. But since 1931 it 
has given away more than 450 hours of it 
for a much-acclaimed Sunday perennial, 
the Church of the Air. Managed by Ster- 
ling Fisher, CBS educational director, with 
the advice of representatives of a dozen 
faiths, the sermon program goes on the 
air in two half-hour spots—10 a.m. and 1 
p.m.—on Columbia’s theory that a solid 
hour of preaching might pall on audiences. 

This Sunday (Sept. 1), the Church of 
the Air begins its tenth year, proud of its 
fan-mail peak of 14,000 letters in a single 
week—most of them requests for copies 
of speeches, and not one of them so far 
voicing a complaint. To guarantee its good- 
will record, CBS will enforce its only three 
Church of the Air rules: (1) no preacher 
may attack another faith or (2) ask listen- 
ers for money; and (3) share in 
broadcasting time roughly according to 
size. Thus, for example, speakers have 
included 127 Roman Catholics (total 
church membership, 21,000,000) and 
twenty Disciples of Christ (membership, 
1,600,000) . 





sects 


EDUCATION | 


Cornell’s Gift to Industry 


Industry and technology 
have long recognized that teamwork pro- 





schools of 


duces the best engineers—the schools sup- 
plying the theoretical training; industry, 
the experience. Thus E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and the Dow Chemical 
Co. put up the cash for scholarship funds 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. sends students through a spe- 
cial course, combining study at Carnegie 
Tech with work at Westinghouse plants. 

Last fall, a top-notch engineering school 
took the lead in a new form of cooperation, 
revers'n¢ the usual procedure by provid'ng 
the funds. Cornell University’s College 
of Engineering chose two youths from 
the General Electric Co.’s apprentice 
school and gave them $400-a-year scholar- 
ships, financed by the $2,000,000 John 
McMullen Scholarship Fund. 

The former apprentices got good grades, 
so last week Cornell decided to make the 
awards permanent: beginning this fall, 
it will invite corporations to nominate can- 
didates from their employe list, and to 
four a year Cornell will give four- or five- 
year scholarships. After completing their 
courses, the students presumably will go 
back to work for their original employers. 


AFT Stays to the Right 
Of all the unions in the battle-scarred 
American Federation of Labor, none has 


gotten itself into more than the 
American Federation of Teachers. Critics 
in and out of the AFT long charged that 
a Communist minority held a whip hand 
over the union, especially the powerful New 
York City Local No. 5; William Green, 
AFL president, once went so far as to 
teachers’ union’s 


scraps 


threaten to cancel the 
charter unless it cleaned out the Reds. 

In convention last summer, the AFT 
allayed much of the criticism by electing 
a relatively conservative president—Dr. 
George S. Counts of Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Teachers College. In another conven- 
tion last week at Buffalo, N. Y., delegates 
underscored that trend. Counts ran for 
re-election on a platform opposed to dic- 
tatorships—including the Communist— 
and advocating strong national defense. 
Against him was John J. De Boer of 
Chicago Teachers College, head of a fac- 
tion that took the usual leftist stand 
against conscription and rearmament. 

After Green had mounted the rostrum 
to eulogize Counts as “a great American 
and a splendid executive as well,” the dele- 
gates voted the New Yorker into a sec- 
ond term, 408 to 238. And the teachers 
predicted that the election would have an 
immediate effect in New York—a “house 
cleaning” for Local No. 5. 
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Personal History 


by JOHN O’HARA 


White fairness to actors is not 
this department’s chief concern in life, 
it seems reasonable to give the breed a 
break when in so doing I can write a 
piece about it. At the moment I have 
what is called a summer cold, which 
has kept me indoors and disagreeable 
for a couple of days, and that is just 
the right mood to be in when opening 
Be Fair to Actors Week. It gives me 
great pleasure to throw out the first 
ham—myself. 

Yes, me. That’s what I mean by be- 
ing fair. Since in the weeks to come I 
shall find it my duty occasionally to 
chastise those charmers of stage and 
screen, I shall be fair and tell them 
now how they can have their revenge. 
They can go and see me in my maiden, 
and final, cinema appearance. The pic- 
ture was “The General Died at Dawn,” 
made by Paramount in 1936, forgotten 
by one and all by 1937, in spite of its 
having been written by Clifford Odets, 
directed by Lewis Milestone, and 
graced by the presence of Madeleine 
Carroll and Gary Cooper. 


How I got in the picture was this 
way: Odets is a friend of mine, whom I 
used to see every night. He and Sidney 
Skolsky, the columnist, and I used to 
forgather, and Milestone liked the way 
we looked so much that he asked us to 
be in the picture. We said yes. Then 
when he began to shoot the picture he 
told me there was a part he thought I 
could play, that of a journalist. Would 
I? Sure. 

So the great day came. I appeared 
on the set and Milestone asked me if 
I knew my lines. “What lines?” said 
I. He found a script for me, and I 
learned my lines in no time, there 
being something like 100 words all 
told. I knew Madeleine Carroll, hav- 
ing been in an automobile accident 
with her. I knew Gary slightly. That 
was the trouble. 

In the first scene, in a Chinese dining 
car, I was supposed to turn and call 
the waiter, and in doing so I spot Gary, 
who unfortunately is playing the part 
of a man named O’Hara. So I am sup- 
posed to say, “Oh, hello, O'Hara.” 

But Gary protested. He said to 
Milestone: “That’s wrong. He can’t 
call me O’Hara. His name’s O’Hara.” 


“That’s all right, Gary,” said Mile- 
stone. “We’ve been shooting this pic- 
ture 43 days, and all that time you’ve 
been O’Hara, remember?” 

“Oh,” said Gary, amid restrained 
giggling. 

Madeleine is then supposed to ask 
who I am, and Gary replies: “American 
journalist working in Shanghai. He’d 
sell his soul for a nickel, or a bag of 
salt.” I never liked the conviction Gary 
put into that line. What would I do 
with a bag of salt? 

Well, then the train is held up by 
Chinese bandits, all of them Phi Beta 
Kappas from UCLA, and the chief 
complaint was that in trying to escape 
from them I was too rough. One more 
scene, and that’s my movie career. 
When the picture was reviewed in my 
home-town paper, the reviewer said of 
me: “. . . but he is a bum actor.” I 
guess that was the consensus. Up to 
that time my acting experience had 
been my unforgettable appearance as 
Old King Cole, in the basement of 
Trinity Church, Pottsville, Pa., when 
I was 7 or 8. Then in 1920, at the Ford- 
ham Summer School, I played Con- 
stable X in Lady Gregory’s “Rising of 
the Moon,” in which I said: “Do ye 
think this’d be a good place to put up 
a placard?” I then went into retire- 
ment until Milestone thought he saw 
a journalist in me, persuaded me to 
emerge—and never mentions it any 
more. But it takes a lot of acting to 
look good beside Akim Tamiroff, Porter 
Hall, William Frawley and the others 
in that film. I just didn’t have a lot of 
acting. 





There, now, I’ve been fair to ac- 
tors. If they want to feel better after 
I criticize a performance, all they have 
to do is hire a projection room, rent a 
print of “The General” from Para- 
mount, and sit back and repeat the crit- 
icism of the astute fellow on that Potts- 
ville paper. 

I'll be even fairer: I hereby applaud 
the performance of the man who plays 
Billings in “I Love You Again,” the 
William Powell-Myrna Loy picture. If 
I knew his name, I’d mention it. He’s 
the bank cashier and scoutmaster, and 
we not only could use more like him; 
we could use a lot more of him. 











MOVIES 








River Rhythm With Bing 


Bing Crosby has rung the bell in the 
past with such tuneful film musicals as 
“Rhythm on the Range,” “Pennies From 
Heaven,” and “Sing You Sinners.” J, 
Paramount’s RuytTHM ON THE River he 
comes close to turning in his best offering 
to date. 

This edition of the Crosby rhythm re. 
volves about the efforts of Bing as a song 
writer and Mary Martin as a songbird to 
reach the top in the face of the machina. 
tions of a phony composer, Basil Rath- 
bone. Oscar Levant was inserted in the 
cast for no logical reason, but his wry 
cynicism pulls down most of the laughs, 
Charles Grapewin is as salty an old ex. 
river skipper as one could find. 

The musical has some merry melodies 
which may turn out to be hits. The best 
are “Only Forever,” “Rhythm on the 
River,” and “Ain’t It a Shame About 
Mame.” The authors are Johnny Burke 
and James V. Monaco. 





The Wayward 32,000,000 


A fortnight ago a Gallup Poll reported 
that 32,000,000 “financially able” persons 
in the United States go to the movies less 
frequently than once a month. Last week, 
Variety, the bible of the show business, 
directed its correspondents in 35 cities 
to find out why. 

“Not enough good pictures” and “ob- 
jection to double features” led the list 
of reasons uncovered, with competition 
from sports and radio close behind. 
Among other explanations advanced for 
staying away from the films were: high 
admission prices, exaggerated air condi- 
tioning of theaters, an overdose of coming- 
attraction blurbs, a concentration of out- 
standing pictures in the same week, too 
much romance in plots (not enough 
comedy and action) , too much sports ma- 
terial in newsreels, and too much  propa- 
ganda, war and otherwise. 





Barrymore as Barrymore 


In the Broadway production, “My Dear 
Children,” John Barrymore played the 
principal—nay, the only—role in a trav- 
esty of a broken-down matinee idol who 
becomes embroiled on a Tyrolese week 
end- with an adventuress and his three 
daughters by various marriages. His gusty 
distortion of the part made the lead ap- 
pear suspiciously like Barrymore himsel. 

In Twentieth Century-Fox’s Tue Great 
Prorie, John Barrymore plays the titl 
role in a screen travesty of the stagt 
travesty which closely parallels the actors 
madcap antics across the boards of New 
York and Chicago last season and his 
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‘The Great Profile’: brutal burlesque of Barrymore by Barrymore 


hilarious reunion with his present wife, 
Elaine Barrie. This 1s Barrymore. 

In fact, the film is so true to life that 
Barrymore, who has enjoyed watching 
himself grow into a living legend, now 
ranks as the first movie actor to act in his 
own autobiography—and under a title of 
his own devising. Always willing to kid his 
own career, he referred to himself some 
years back as “The Great Profile”—a label 
that has proved his publicity sense to be 
as great as his sense of humor. 

The film version of Barrymore’s legend 
is sheer burlesque pitched on a high plane 
of slapstick—and obviously the star en- 
joys every second of it. The story is wound 
around the struggle of a tippling actor to 
make a comeback with a mediocre play 
starring his tempestuous wife. Unfortu- 
nately, the story is spread rather thin and 
comes out second-best—as everything and 
everyone must when teamed with The 
Great Profile—but Barrymore himself is 
enough. He makes fun of his own idiosyn- 
crasies with almost brutal harshness, and 
the result is 70 minutes packed with 
laughs. 

Gregory Ratoff drops directing momen- 
tarily to act as Barrymore’s agent, and is 
funny enough even though he fails to 
steal comedy scenes from the master. 
Mary Beth Hughes portrays the role 
played on the stage by Miss Barrie and 
does it perfectly—she belongs to the same 
school of acting as her predecessor. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 

Frowinc Gotp (Warner Bros.) : In this 
robust drama of the oil fields the wildcat 
promoter strikes it rich on his last plunge; 
his “tool pusher” (foreman) gives up the 
love of his life for a friend, and a hot- 
headed young worker gets the girl despite 
4 murder charge hanging over him. There 
are some excellent shots of how to bring 
m an oil well. John Garfield, Pat O’Brien, 
Frances Farmer, Cliff Edwards. 


Tue Youne Peopite (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): A must for Shirley Temple 
fans because it is the ll-year-old star’s 
farewell to the screen—at least until she 
grows into the ingénue stage. It’s a pleas- 
ant affair in which the golden-haired little 
lady is the adopted daughter of an old- 
time vaudeville team trying to stage a 
comeback. As might be expected, Shirley 
sings, dances, and generally comports her- 
self with credit. Jack Oakie, Charlotte 
Greenwood. 


Dance, Girt, Dance (RKO Radio): 
A surprisingly entertaining effort in which 
the ballet triumphs over burlesque and the 
pure in heart overcomes the purely mer- 
cenary. Lucille Ball, as a svelte burlesque 
queen called Tiger Lily White, steals the 
show with provocative songs and a wind- 
blown strip tease. Maureen O’Hara, Louis 
Hayward. 





Lucille Ball, wind-blown dancer 
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Prophet of 1940 Bombings: 
Nostradamus’ Oracles Revived 





for Application Today 


In the sixteenth century, kings and 
cardinals of France beat a path to the 
door of a remarkable character named 
Michel de Notredame, doctor of medicine 
in the town of Salon in Provence. 

This physician, a good one by all ac- 
counts, called himself Nostradamus, and 
professed to see into the future. He used 
astrology but depended mostly on visions, 
sometimes accompanied by voices, for his 
prophecies. These he wrote in rhymed 
quatrains, worthless as verse and couched 
in an obscure and veiled language. 

It was a tenet of Nostradamus that his 
visions of things to come (of the most 
calamitous nature usually) should be made 
cryptic and subject to more than one 
interpretation. Otherwise, one of his latter- 
day annotators explains, a given prophecy 
would have come as a thunderbolt that 
“must have changed the face of Europe 
and so have interfered with its own re- 
alization.” (This is like saying: “I wish 
I knew where I was to die, then I’d never 
go there.”) 

Since Nostradamus’ death in 1566, a 
cult has flourished down the centuries and 
various editions of his almanacs have 
been made, interpreting his words in the 
light of events. His fatidical performance 
is impressive; he placed the date of the 
French Revolution in 1792 (the year 1 
of the Republicans), he hit the date of 
the Fire of London, he foretold the storm- 
ing of the Tuileries and went into great 
detail about the rise, reign, and fall of 
Napoleon, even to naming minor matters 
like the island of Elba (Napoleon read 
him assiduously) . 

Acting on a flare-up of interest in the 
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Nostradamus foretold events... 


soothsayer, Scribners has reissued a 50- 
year-old edition of Oractes or Nostra- 
pamMus by Charles A. Ward. In a supple- 
ment, the publisher prints an additional 
1388 quatrains “applicable to our own 
times.” These, given in no particular or- 
der, without interpretation, are literally 
translated and left for the individual 
reader to dope out. 

After predicting an era of wars and 
dictators in Europe, Nostradamus says 
there shall come a great famine “so great 
and so long that one shall come to tear 
the root from the tree and the child from 
the breast.” He talks of a sudden, new 
impetuous rain from the skies, a bom- 
bardment of stone and fire. “The Oriental 
shall come forth from his seat 
through the skies . . . and strike everyone 
with his rod.” 

He sees France assailed on five sides 
“because of negligence”; the French will 
have to fight to keep Tunis and Algiers— 
cities they conquered centuries after Nos- 
tradamus’ death. 

“Those in the Isles (British?) a long 
time besieged,” Nostradamus writes, “shall 
take vigor and force against their ene- 
mies,” who will die of famine. Children of 
the Isles shall be transported, two out of 
seven.” 

Whether or not one puts any faith in 
prophecies, puzzling out these quatrains 
is a fascinating game. (OrRAcLES or Nos- 
TRADAMUS. 375 pages, 95,000 words. Por- 
trait, appendix, index, supplement. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.) 


+ » Pass 





Lord Tweedsmuir’s Memories 


Before his death last February, John 
Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir) completed 
an autobiography called Prugrim’s Way. 
Published this week, this book turns out 
to be a delightful remembrance of things 

















Brown Brothers 


... from Napoleon’s fall... 


past—an effort to re-create a mood rather 
than a formal autobiography. 

The son of a poor Scotch Calvinist 
preacher of Tweedside—a name he later 
adapted when George V gave him a bar- 
onage—John Buchan was a conservative 
in the best sense of the word—a conscious 
one who knew out of a profound scholar- 
ship the heritage of the past and sought 
all his life to keep it alive. As an Oxford 
youth he came under the spell of ancient 
Rome. “Men are by nature Greeks or 
Romans, Hellenists or Latinists,” he 
wrote; “my own predilection has always 
been for Rome.” The Greek spirit and 
republicanism, he admired from a distance. 





It was Roman discipline that most in- 
fluenced Buchan’s prose and _ politics; 
thence his esteem of Cromwell and Augus- 
tus Caesar (subjects of his most note- 
worthy biographies). This predilection ac- 
counted, too, for his admiration of T. E. 
Lawrence, a close friend in whom Buchan 
saw, for a time, a new leader of English- 
men: “I could have followed Lawrence 
over the edge of the world.” 

Buchan’s great variety of experience— 
as a soldier in South Africa and the World 
War, as a Member of Parliament (an un- 
happy time for the retiring Scot), as nov- 
elist, historian, businessman, administra- 
tor (Governor General of Canada) —is 
only lightly brushed in his book. So are 
the brief portraits of his famous friends: 
Ramsay MacDonald, Henry James, Lord 
Haig, G. K. Chesterton, to name a few. 

“Pilgrim’s Way” is a personal book, 
written in a supple, keen-edged prose. 
The bulk of Buchan’s work, which runs to 
almost 40 volumes, is perishable stuff; 
this volume, however, deserves to live as 
the record of a fine and sensitive mind. 
(Pivertm’s Way. 336 pages, 115,800 
words. Frontispiece, index. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $3.) 
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Newsweek 
... to 1940 bombing raids 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Tuts Is Wenpett WILLKIE. 280 pages, 
94,000 words. Portrait. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $1.50. Recent writings and speeches 
(including the one delivered at Elwood, 
Ind., on Aug. 17) of the Republican can- 
didate for President. They cover a wide 
field, ranging from book reviews to a dis- 
cussion of stock manipulation. With a 
biographical foreword by Stanley Walker, 
New York newspaperman and author. 


Turee Prays. By William Saroyan, 146 
pages. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 83. 
The trio of plays—‘My Heart’s in the 
Highlands,” “The Time of Your Life,” and 
“Love’s Old 
produced on Broadway in the last two sea- 
sons, with a special introduction by the 
most active (and daring) young man in 
the American theater today. 


Tue Fire ann tHe Woon. By R. C. 
Hutchinson. 440 pages, 176,000 words. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50, An ex- 
cellent novel about a young doctor in 
Nazi Germany. 


Sweet Song”—which were 





MYSTERY WEEK 

Deatn on tHE Crock. By Gertrude 
Knevels. 273 pages. Crime Club, Neu 
York. $2. Murder and ghosts jump around 
the twelve houses of Clocktown faster 
than you can count them. This sprightly 
tale is full of enjoyment. 


Sue’tt Be Deap sy Mornine. By 
Dana Chambers. 243 pages. Dial, New 
York. $2. Jim Steele spends a hair-rais- 
ing 24 hours trying to save his wife, Lisa, 
from kidnapers. A hard-fighting, Scotch- 
drinking detective makes this a robust 
tale. You’ll like both thrills and humor. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


The Boner That Snowballed: 
Expert Airs Grievance at Way 
Press Mishandled a Story 








For years scientists have grumbled about 
how newspapers often warp and stretch 
rports of their findings—sometimes in 
ignorance and sometimes to make a better 
news story. Usually, they suffer in privacy. 
But one New York scientist, Dr. George 
(. Simpson, a 38-year-old associate curator 
of vertebrate paleontology at the American 
Museum of Natural History, publicly casti- 
gated imaginative journalists in the Aug. 
16 issue of Science, official organ of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

The basis for the rebuke dates back to 


Aug. 21, 1937, when the United States Na- 
tional Museum published Dr. Simpson’s 


memoir: “The Fort Union of the Crazy 
Mountain Field, Montana and Its Mam- 
malian Faunas”—a 287-page report on the 
fossil findings of numerous scientists in 
that specific geological formation during 
almost 30 years. Simultaneously, the mu- 
seum prepared a nontechnical, “rigidly cor- 
rect” summary for the newspapers. 

The press release claimed no contribu- 
tion to the theoretical side of evolution. 
It pointed out that the primates discussed 
were not ancestral to living primates or to 
man, innocently compared the size of some 
early mammals with rats and mice, and 
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simply declared that the bulletin gave a 
clearer indication of what North American 
life was like about 50,000,000 years ago. 
Dr. Simpson’s Science article was an 
analysis, after a careful study of nearly 
100 clippings, of the resultant hash made 
of the release. Highlights of the analysis: 


* Although six newspapers published the 
release intact, “a few errors crept in,” in- 
cluding the statement that some of the 
fossils were 70,000,000 years old—a 20,- 
000,000-year error. The Washington Star 
changed the figure to “seventy or eighty 
million.” 


* The headline of The New York Times’ 
“generally accurate condensation” de- 
clared: “Man ‘Traced’ Back 70,000,000 
Years,” yet the correct figure was con- 
tained in the story. 


" The Associated Press’ modified rewrite 
of the release (run by 34 newspapers) led 
off with the startling sentence: “Man, in- 
stead of having descended from the mon- 
key, probably ascended from a 4-inch long, 
tree-dwelling animal which was the an- 
cient granddaddy of all mammals on earth 
today.” Furthermore it declared that Dr. 
Simpson had arrived at the theory man 
originated in the Western United States 
rather than Asia. One headline blared: 
“Monkey Father of Man? Nope, a 
Mouse.” 


“ The United Press account was reasona- 
bly accurate, Dr. Simpson concluded, al- 
though “it has very little to do with the 
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Sen ate Expected] © General Marshall Visits 4th Army 
To Order Out | | 
Guard Troops 
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_|300,000 Troops Battle On Five 
Fronts As Army Carries On 


Momentous Peacetime “War” 


Hardened by eight days or more of preliminary maneuvers, 
300,000 soldiers concentrated in five sections of the U. S. have 
begun intensive training for war. With all four armies in the 
|field, it is the largest undertaking of its kind ever attempted 
by the Army. 

Most of the home stations of the Regular Army units and 
National Guard armories are deserted, for 85 percent of the 
mobile troops in the continental United States are in the field 
About 91,000 men of the First Army are concentrated in upper 
| New York State; 70,000 of the Third Army in the Sabine river 
larea of Louisiana and Texas; 65,000 of the Second Army in 
| Wisconsin; 45,000 of the Fourth Army in Minnesota, and 
| anot ther 42,000 of the same Army in Washington State 
| These maneuvers hav 
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Included also in thie program were 
approximately 1,600 cadet pilots and 
Air Corps mechanics 
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A 1940 version of the World War’s Stars and Stripes 





particular research to which it refers,’ 
stuck to the inaccurate 70,000,000 figure. 
and inserted the “mouse” touch. 


{The publicity waned after two months 
only to crop up again in April 1938. To 
Dr. Simpson’s dismay The Gloversville 
(N.Y.) Leader-Republic in the course of 
reporting a kennel show “gave me (un- 
der a wrong but all too recognizable 
name) as authority for the existence 70,- 
000,000 years ago in Montana of dogs as 
large as Kodiak bears.” And a further 
lament: “I subsequently enjoyed another 
period of fame as the discoverer of the 
great, 70,000,000-year-old Kodiak bear 
dogs which no more existed and which were 
no more my invention than the rats an- 
cestral to man.” 
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Newspaper for the Army 


American soldiers in France during the 
World War read their news of the Army 
and from back home The Stars and 
Stripes—official AEF newspaper staffed by 
such editors and writers as Harold Ross, 


Alexander Woollcott, Franklin P. Adams, 
and Grantland Rice. 
Last week, as the National Guard 


awaited the President’s call and Congress 
was debating conscription, a new news- 
paper geared for the Army (now 283,000) 
was rolling off presses in Washington. A 
5-cent weekly called Army Times, it is 
pledged “to do the kind of a job for the 
Army today that was done by The Stars 
and Stripes in France.” Although it is pri- 
vately owned (by the Times Publishing 
Co., publishers of the CCC journal, Happy 
Days, since 1933), Army officials offered 
their encouragement to the editors—two 
of whom are World War _ veterans: 
Ray Hoyt and Melvin Ryder, the latter 
one of the organizers of The Stars and 
Stripes. 





Raemaekers Again 


Louis Raemaekers, the internationally 
known Dutch political cartoonist, has dis- 
trusted the Germans most of his life, firm- 
ly convinced that they hold but one am- 
bition—world conquest. During the World 
War, Raemaekers’ bitter drawings of the 
conquest-hungry Kaiser, of death stalking 
Europe, of slaughtered children, and of 
peasant misery haunted the pages of the 
world’s newspapers. In consequence, he 
was tried for violating Dutch neutrality 
but was acquitted. Then the Germans of- 
fered him a bribe, and when that didn’t 
work, put a price of 12,000 guilders on his 
head. Conversely, Raemaekers was hailed 
as a genius by the Allies, and in 1917 sent 
to the United States by David Lloyd 
George to stir American war fever. 

With that war ended, Raemaekers set- 


tled in Brussels and resumed his cartoonist 
duties on The Amsterdam Telegraaf, still 
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‘My Avowed and Unconditional Ally’ 


‘T'll Replace Him by an Aryan’ 


Cartoons of two wars: Raemaekers’ vitriolic pencil at work again 





Wide World 
Louis Raemaekers 


firm in his conviction of Germany’s con- 
quest ambitions. When the outbreak of the 
current European conflict proved the car- 
toonist to be right a second time, he fled 
to England. And early in July, he arrived 
in New York for his second American 
visit, this time as a refugee and determined 
to stay “as long as Europe is a place not 
worth living in.” 

Last week the slight, sandy-haired artist, 
distinguished by a clipped mustache and a 
tiny goatee, was honored at a dinner in 
the Netherlands Legation attended by 
about 100 prominent Washingtonians. 
Now drawing a weekly cartoon for The 
New York Herald Tribune Syndicate, 
Raemaekers—whose activity belies his 71 
years—is even firmer in his conviction of 
the German goal of world domination. 
“Hitler is 100 times more dangerous and 
100 times move unscrupulous than the 
Kaiser,” he sa’. ““I*ler’s ideals are those 


of brutal might and he is low enough to 
achieve his ends by any means possible.” 

As a warning to Americans, the car- 
toonist declared: “Every day that America 
is not doing its utmost to arm is a day 
lost. Hitler has never missed the bus yet, 
but all the others have. I don’t want Amer- 
ica to miss it, too.” 
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Reportorial Sleuths 


During the first six months of this year, 
two young mariners sailed about the West- 
ern Caribbean in their 12-ton, 40-foot 
schooner, Blue Stream, logging 5,000 miles 
in a leisurely cruise among the remote and 
seldom-visited islands bordering on Cen- 
tral America. If the cruise had a purpose, 
few islanders could detect it from observ- 
ing Leicester Hemingway, 25, a former 
Chi¢ago Daily News reporter and brother 
of Ernest Hemingway, and Anthony 
Jenkinson, 27, British author, reporter, 
and China war correspondent. 

But last week the Blue Stream’s voyage 
was revealed as a reportorial Fifth Column 
investigation when the North American 
Newspaper Alliance released to 60 news- 
papers a series of articles by the sailor- 
journalists declaring that the islands were 
alive with pro-German activities. 

Many of the remote dots of land visited 
by the pair, the articles declared, are al- 
ready established as refueling depots for 
Nazi submarines and armed raiders, form- 
ing a serious menace to the vital defenses 
of the Panama Canal. Some islands are 
already stocked with Diesel fuel oil; a 
30,000-gallon supply is cached on Mexico’s 
Cozumel Island alone, the adventurers as- 
sert. The Corn Islands, unfamiliar United 
States territory leased from Nicaragua and 
devoid of Americans, are a “hotbed of 
Nazi intrigue,” and one resident actually 
approached the two reporters with a 
proposition “to run fuel oil for the Nazis.” 


NEWSWEEK 
——= 
ART 


A 4,000-Franc Taxi Ride 
Helps Matisse to Escape War. 
Other Artists Reported Safe 


Since the blitzkrieg has spread ove 
Europe, dealers, collectors, and art lovers 
who comprise the American art world haye 
asked with increasing frequency: “What’s 
happened to Picasso?”, “Where’s Augustus 
John now?”, and “Is Matisse still paint. 
ing?”. Newsweek herewith presents these 
and some other answers, as of last week: 











“The war,” 70-year-old Henri Matisse 
declared in Marseille, “will make it pos. 
sible for me to work as I have never 
worked before. If I had Hitler before me, 
I could make him understand in short or. 
der that art has its value—that it js a 
search after truth and truth is all that 
counts.” 

The dean of living French artists quit 
Paris June 22 for Sibourg, the little 
Basque seaport where the late composer 
Maurice Ravel lived. When the Germans 
approached, Matisse stopped sketching, 
hired a taxi, and rode until the meter reg. 
istered 4,000 francs (about $92) at St. 
Gaudens. From there he took another cab 
to Carcassonne; then traveled by sleeper to 
Marseille, where he is trying to obtain a 
visa for his daughter Marguerite to join 
her husband, George Duthuis, lecturing in 
this country. When this mission is finished, 
Matisse will return to his home at Nice. 


“ England’s No. 1 artist, Augustus John, 
has been painting almost more since the 
war began than at any time in his long 
career. In London, he lives and works alone 
ive days a week in a big untidy studio in 
a Chelsea side street (London’s Left 
Bank). Now he is at work on five unfin- 
ished portraits, while another—of Queen 
Elizabeth—is on the easel in the Yellow 
Room at Buckingham Palace. Jolin hopes 
to complete it when Her Majesty can 
spare time from her wartime activities. 
“The Queen has been as good as gold,” the 
artist says. “I think she really likes sit- 
ting.” 

John’s five sons all are fighting—the eld- 
est is second in command of HMS York 
and the youngest a lance corporal with the 
military police. His finished pictures have 
been stored for the duration; of those on 
which he is now at work he prefers the 
portrait of “Poppet,” a ravishing brunette 
whose hair cascades over her white shoul- 
ders. She is the artist’s 26-year-old daugh- 
ter, divorced and living in London. 


{ ‘1ne most revolutionary of living artists, 
Pablo Picasso, fled Paris during the gen 
eral evacuation. Although the Spanish-born 
painter’s most publicized recent picture 's 
the 1937 anti-Fascist cartoon “Guernica, 
which depicts the horrors of the bombing 
of a Loyalist Spanish town, Picasso is now 
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safe and well in Nazi-occupied territory at 
Royan, near Bordeaux. 

Picasso hates travel, gets seasick, and 
has repeatedly declined offers from Am- 
bassador Bullitt and others to get him a 
passport to this country. His most recent 
pictures were removed from Paris and re- 
portedly stored in bank vaults for safe- 
keeping; many of his others are in the 
hands of private American collectors like 
the Chester Dales, or on tour—next stop 
is Cincinnati—with the Museum of Mod- 
em Art’s huge retrospective show of his 
work (NewswEEK, Nov. 27, 1939). 





Cartoonist in Wax 


For years Jack Lambert, a Baltimore 
sculptor who studied at the National Acad- 
emy of Design and the School of Beaux 
Arts, amused himself by modeling in wax 
scenes based on news of the day. Just two 
years ago he sold the idea for editorial car- 
toons to The Baltimore Evening Sun. The 
modeling technique has often been used 
by such magazines as Esquire and Col- 
lier’s to produce covers and illustrations, 
but Lambert believes he is the first to ap- 
ply it to newspapers. 

Lambert spends from six to eight hours 
modeling each scene (among them in re- 
cent months have been wax parodies on 
President Roosevelt, Wendell L. Willkie, 
and Hitler taking a licking from the Rus- 
sian Bear). The wax model—which is 
about 18 inches wide by 15 inches high— 
then is photographed carefully to get 
the desired sharpness. The  sculptor’s 
schedule calls for one cartoon a week— 
used regularly in The Baltimore Evening 
Sun, The Detroit Free Press, The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and five other dailies. 

Lambert, 48, lives in Baltimore, and 
gets most of his ideas by reading the news 
carefully and listening to radio broadcasts. 
This week he is at work on a demonstra- 
tion of his art to be given later this month 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 





...and ‘Comrade’... 





Baltimore Evening Sun photos 


...as modeled by Jack Lambert 
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Musical Notes in English: 
Britain Still Hears Concerts 
Despite Thunder of War 


On Oct. 5, 1938, Sir Henry Wood cele- 
brated his 50th year as a conductor with 
a gala Promenade Concert in cavernous 
old Queen’s Hall, London. Though never 
one of the world’s top ten men with the 
baton, Wood has endeared himself to the 
English public by hard-working, efficient 
performances of familiar, not to say hack- 
neyed, classical music. 

And, despite the difficulties this year of 
assembling the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, on Aug. 10 Sir Henry (now 71) 
began his 46th and farewell year as con- 
ductor of the Promenade Concerts which 
he has made popular. And last week, as 
the threat of a blitzkrieg remained, the 
veteran musician helped English music 
muddle through with the concerts as 
scheduled. 

So did Sir Thomas Beecham, England’s 
No. 1 conductor, who has emerged from 
retirement to present a wartime concert 
series with the London Philharmonic. At 
the outbreak of the war a year ago, this 
orchestra was faced with dissolution and 
its musicians with poverty, but Beecham’s 
successful winter series and a drive for 
funds in July have kept it together. The 
British Broadcasting Corp., however, has 
dismissed all its musicians under 30 to aid 
enlistment, maintaining small skeleton sa- 
lon orchestras for brief chamber-music 
programs. Constant Lambert, who at 35 is 
one of the brightest lights among the young 
English composers—he lists his recreations 
in Who’s Who as “walking, talking, and 
drinking”—conducted one of these last 
Thursday night. 

The principal 


novelty the war has 
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P.P.C. 


Londoners enjoy their noonday concerts despite the war 


brought music-minded Londoners is a 
noonday concert series, conceived to avoid 
blackout difficulties, by the pianist Myra 
Hess, and‘held last week—as usual—in the 
empty National Gallery on Trafalgar 
Square, from which the nation’s chief art 
treasures have been evacuated for safe- 
keeping (Newsweek, Dec. 11, 1939). Bach 
has proved far and away the favorite of 
these listeners, who are admitted for a 
shilling (25 cents) . 

Covent Garden, the Royal Opera House, 
is closed; but ballet (with Lambert again 
conducting the “Facade” of his young con- 
temporary William Walton) and opera 
have been presented with great success at 
the red brick Sadler’s Wells Theater—and, 
oddly for England, without a boiled shirt 
or tiara in the audience. Meanwhile, Glyn- 
debourne, seat of England’s chief summer 
music festival, has been given over to 
evacuated children, and the Glyndebourne 
Opera Co.’s sole London production—of 
“The Beggar’s Opera”—was forced off the 
boards by air-raid threats. 








RECORD WEEK 


A-Russian noble’s illegitimate son, Alex- 
ander Borodin took the name of one of his 
father’s serfs. And for his dazzling “Polovt- 
sian Dances” from “Prince Igor”—an opera 
in four acts finished after his death by the 
composers Rimsky-Korsakoff and Glazu- 
noff—Borodin took the splendor of the 





Orient and married it to vigorous Occi- 
dental excitement. The savage serenade 
which resulted is still tops in ballet music, 
and has been popularized the world over 
by Russian ballet companies. Coupled 
with Tchaikovsky’s “Polonaise” from “Eu- 
gen Onegin,” the dances have been rere- 
corded for Victor as a Black Label Classic 
by Eugene Goossens and the London Phil- 
harmonic (three 12-inch records in album, 
$2.75) . 


Berte Williams—Negro comedian from 
the British West Indies who made millions 
of Americans laugh and kings cakewalk— 
died in 1922. The generations who went to 
Ziegfeld Follies and vaudeville in war and 
prewar years will probably recognize and 
reminisce when they listen to a new album 
of Columbia recordings which includes “O 
Death Where Is Thy Sting?”, “Bring Back 
Those Wonderful Days,” “Unlucky Blues,” 
“Everybody Wants the Key to My Cel- 
lar,” and “It’s Nobody’s Business but My 
Own” (eight 10-inch records, $2.50) . 


“Andalucia” from the “Suite Andalucia” 
of Ernesto Lecuona—‘‘the Victor Herbert 
of Latin America”—was written in 1922 
and published in 1929, but it’s better 
known at the moment as “The Breeze and 
I.” It’s included in a Lecuona album, 
played by Harry Horlick and the Decca 
Concert Orchestra (one 10- and three 12- 
inch records in album, $2.75), along with 
the popular “Siboney” and the “Mala- 
gueiia” from the same suite. 
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Wrong Door— 


Baltimore, Md.: Chased by fifteen 
produce men who accused him of stealing 
a crate of oranges, Eustice Harris, 99. 
year-old Negro, dashed headlong wp the 
street and into a convenient open door. 
way. It was the entrance of Central police 
station. 


Hay-Fever Note 

Detroit, Mich.: Traffic Referee T, W. 
Kolbe heard something new in excuses 
when Leo Larsh appeared to answer g 
speeding charge: he couldn’t help it, said 
Larsh, because he had a sneezing fit, and 
every time he went “kerchoo” his foot 
pressed down harder on the accelerator, 


Stifling Stogies— 

Houston, Texas: Mrs. L. M. Harris 
and Mrs. Paul Fulkes came before the 
Harris County Commissioners Court re- 
cently with a complaint: “Taxpayers have 
to sit in clouds of smoke to transact off- 
cial business,” they said. “It’s not the 
quantity of smoke, it’s the quality. Two- 
for-a-nickel cigars have got to go.” 


Outslicking Sliiker— 

Detroit, Mich.: When police ques- 
tioned Sydney C. Sliker about his presence 
in a West Side branch bank at 1:55 am, 
he replied: “Gladys wouldn’t tell me how 
much money she has, so I decided to find 
out for myself.” (Gladys is Sliker’s wife.) 
As Sliker was being held for authorities, 
Mrs. Sliker commented: “My account 
isn’t in that branch, anyway.” 


Be Prepared— 


Kansas City, Mo.: Before James A. 
Kilmer, Deputy Recorder of Deeds, could 
issue a marriage license to a couple who 
appeared before him, the prospective 
bride demanded that her husband-to-be 
sign the following statement: “I do here- 
by promise my wife I won’t go out at night 
after we are married. I will not play cards. 
I will only call on women when accompa- 
nied by my wife. I will not drink any more 
than my wife allows. I will let her be boss 
in every way.” He signed. 


Slight Exaggeration— 

Dunkirk, N.Y.: At its convention last 
week the State Volunteer Firemen’s As- 
sociation conducted a memorial service 
for deceased members. All was quiet as 
the secretary’s voice called the roll of 
those missing: “Fred von Fricken, Brook- 
lyn; James Dooly, Brooklyn . . .” A voice 
broke the silence: “Hey! I’m not dead. 
Then another echoed: “I’m not either. 
The voices were those of Fricken and 
Dooly. 
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Born: 

To Yenupt Menvuutin, American violin- 
ist, and his wife, the former Nota Nicno- 
yas of Australia, a 744-pound boy, Krov 
Nicholas, in Melbourne, Australia, Aug. 
18, They also have a year-old daughter, 
Zamira. ' 


To Larry Curnton, orchestra leader, 
and the former WanpA Sauik, a 64- 
pound boy, Larry Clinton Jr., at the Beth- 
fl Hospital in Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 19. 





Birthday: 





International 


Princess Marcaret Rose, younger 
daughter of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth, 10, Aug. 21. She entertained a 
few of her friends at a picnic given at the 
undisclosed spot in England where she 
and her sister, Princess Elizabeth, have 
been hidden away because of the threat 
of Nazi bombs and invasion. Because of 
sugar rationing the royal guests were 
served a plain sponge cake with no icing. 


Danie. FronmMAN, dean of American 
theatrical producers, 89, Aug. 22. When 
quizzed about his age, the veteran pro- 
ducer parried with characteristic Frohman 
wit: “I can’t understand it. Something 
must have gone 
wrong. Anyway, let 
me cay now that I 
hope to live to be 
90.” Two years ago, 
remarking that he 
was “feeling fine,” 
but of the opinion 
that “you can’t live 
forever,” he sent his 
own obituary to New 
York newspapers. 


Married: 


ALEc TEMPLETON, 30-year-old blind 
British pianist and radio star, and Jui- 
ETTE VAIANI, 39-year-old singer of Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., in Hollywood, Aug. 25. 

hey were introduced four years ago by 
Richard Bonelli, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, and were married in the gar- 
den of Bonelli’s mother-in-law. Temple- 


Wide World 
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ton has just com- 
pleted a summer con- 
cert tour. After the 
wedding, they left for 
Chicago (origination 
point for the pianist’s 
popular radio pro- 
gram, Alec Temple- 
ton Time) where 
they will make their 
home. 


Divorced: 


Greta Ketier, Viennese singer, and 
JOHN SARGENT, composer and arranger of 
Beacon, N. Y., in Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 
20. 


Newsotp Morais, 38-year-old president 
of the New York City Council, and the 
former MarGaret Coptey Tuaw, in Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., Aug. 13. 


Euisabetu Retruserc, Metropolitan Op- 
era soprano, and Ernest ALBErt DoMANN, 
formerly of New York 
City and now living 
in Germany, in Mu- 
nich, June 4, as re- 
ported in Chicago 
last week (they were 
married in that city 
Sept. 19, 1923) . Born 
in Germany, Mme. 

Rethberg became an 
American citizen last 


November. 


Wide World 


Returned: 


To his duties at the White House after 
an eighteen-month illness, Marvin H. 
McIntyre, secretary to President Roose- 
velt, Aug. 24. McIntyre has been at his 
home in Asheville, N. C., since February 
1939. As he has not yet fully recovered, 
he is expected to follow a light schedule 
of work. 


Died: 


Istporo CarpinaL Goma yY Tomas, 71, 
Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of 
Spain, after a long illness, in Toledo, Aug. 
22. Named primate in 1933 and created 
Cardinal in 1935, he was the leader of 
Spanish Catholics in the support of Gen. 
Francisco Franco. 


The Duke or Guise, 65, pretender to 
the nonexistent throne of France, at his 
palace at Larache in Spanish Morocco, 
Aug. 25. Head of the house of Bourbon- 
Orléans which, through its line of descent 
from King Louis-Philippe, claims the 
right to the French throne, the Duke of 
Guise is succeeded by his 32-year-old son, 
Henri, Prince of Orléans and Count of 
Paris—the active pretender for some years. 


Max D. Srever, 68, nationally known 
New York City lawyer, of a heart attack 
suffered while vacationing at Jackson, 


N. H., Aug. 21. Born in Austria, Steuer 
was brought to the United States as a 
small boy. A keen insight into human 
nature and a remarkable memory which 
enabled him to enter a courtroom with no 
notes were two of the characteristics which 
helped him to reach an estimated annual 
income of $1,000,000. 


Sir Oxiver Lopes, 
89, eminent British 
scientist and believer 
in spiritualism, of 
pneumonia, at his 
home in Amesbury, 
Wiltshire, England, 
Aug. 22. Although 
Sir Oliver was out- 
standing in the realm 
of pure science, he 
was best known to 
the public for his firm belief in the possi- 
bility of communication with the spirits 
of the dead. 


British Combine 


Epovarp Micne.in, 84, founder of 
France’s largest rubber firm and maker of 
the Michelin tire, at Clermont-Ferrand, 
France, Aug. 25. 


Dr. E. H. Linptey, 70, educator and 
chancellor emeritus of the University 
of Kansas, en route from Shanghai 
to San Francisco, Calif., on the Japa- 
nese liner Asama Maru, Aug. 21. 
After his retirement as chancellor of 
the University in June 1939, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lindley embarked on a_ world 
cruise, and last month, 
while visiting in 
Peiping, China, he 
was stricken with an 
attack of pleurisy 
from which he never 
recovered. Dr. Lind- 
ley was the father of 
Ernest K. Lindley, 
chief of NEwSwEEK’s 
Washington bureau. 


Ernest L. Tuayer, 77, author of base- 
ball’s mighty masterpiece, “Casey at the 
Bat,” of a cerebral hemorrhage, in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Aug. 21. Born in Law- 
rence, Mass., and educated at Harvard, 
Thayer was a young reporter on The San 
Francisco Examiner when, in 1888, he 
wrote of Casey—the Casey whose heroic 
stand for Mudville the late De Wolf Hop- 
per was to immortalize in at least 15,000 
renditions in the years to come. The home- 
run hero of Mudville, Casey stepped up 
to the plate with the score 4 to 2 and 
with two men on base. Then, as Thayer 
wrote and Hopper sobbed: 

Oh! somewhere in this favored land 

the sun is shining bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, 

and somewhere hearts are light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, 

and somewhere children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville— 

mighty Casey has struck out! 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wallace’s Brave New World 


No doubt the utterances of Henry 
Agard Wallace in the next two months 
will be governed by the general New Deal 
strategy—the strategy of soft-pedaling for 
the duration of the campaign any hint of 
new and radical reforms. The watchword 
is not bold experimentation, but national 
sacrifice. Presumably, after the election, if 
all goes well with the New Deal, bold 
experimentation will come out of hiding 
again. And believe me, if it does, we shall 
need to remember everything that we 
have been told about sacrifice. 

But it is only the part of prudence, 
while we are looking over the candidates 


. for office, to remember what they have 


said and written during more quiescent 
and unguarded moments. That is easy in 
the case of Henry Wallace. Mr. Wallace 
has said and written plenty. He has left 
in the wake of his career a staggering 
number of words in books, articles, reports, 
pamphlets and reprints of speeches. He 
has expressed opinions about religion, sci- 
ence, botany, geography and politics. He 
is, in fact, one of the most articulate of 
our forward thinkers. 

Much store was set by the Chicago 
convention on the selection of a candidate 
for the Vice Presidency in this third-term 
campaign. So much, actually, that the 
ideas of Mr. Wallace about our Constitu- 
tion, of whose traditions the third-term at- 
tempt is itself a violation, warrant a little 
more publicity than they have had to 
date. 

Four years ago Mr. Wallace wandered 
into the field of constitutional law and 
history with a book, Whose Constitution?. 
The thesis of his argument was that either 
the Constitution had wandered away from 
home or had been abducted by kidnapers 
of great wealth, aided and abetted by 
conservative judges. In the former case, 
the Wallace formula was a simple notice: 
come ‘back and all will be forgiven. In 
the case of kidnaping, the Wallace sug- 
gestion was a rescue party of “wise young 
men” like those of 1787. Whether Mr. 
Wallace now regards the rescue as having 
been successfully carried out by Messrs. 
Black, Frankfurter, Reed, Murphy and 
Douglas, would be an important question 
for Mr. Wallace to answer this year. Be- 
cause in Whose Constitution? Mr. Wal- 
lace recommends another kind of rescue 
technique that he may still consider in 
order. 

He proposes there that, if a cooperative 
society according to the Wallace pattern 
is not possible under the Constitution as 


it stands, we should take a leaf from the 
bold political realists who made our Con- 
stitution of 1787. In light of the fact that 
the men of 1787 dropped the Articles of 
Confederation and adopted a new Con- 
stitution, this suggests bold action indeed. 
Mr. Wallace concludes in his book: “We 
in the United States should eventually 
be prepared if necessary to work out in 
the spirit of Madison a mechanism which 
would embody the spirit of the age as 
successfully as the Constitution of 1787 
mirrored the philosophy of the Eighteenth 
Century. We hope that such action can be 
taken as bloodlessly as the Constitution 
was enacted . . . This will undoubtedly 
be possible if a spirit of common sense 
prevails .. .” 

It is to be hoped that common sense 
will indeed prevail—at the election next 
November. And the best assurance that 
common sense does prevail would be the 
election of a Vice President whose ideas 
are less bold than those of Mr. Wallace. 





More Light 


The meaning of current attempts to 
link the destinies of the United States, 
Britain and Canada would be a great 
deal clearer if two or three basic pieces of 
information were confided to the Ameri- 
can people. There have been oceans of 
talk about the history and tradition of 
Anglo-American cooperation on foreign 
policy, about the essential community 
of British and American interests and 
about the desirability of British-American 
“union.” But the immediate conditions 
that prompt such talk have been kept 
pretty much in the background during 
the past two weeks. The word that is 
going the rounds now, by way of explain- 
ing the extraordinary moves that are be- 
ing made in England and the United 
States, is the word that though Britain 
may hold off Germany this fall, the 
long-time outlook for Britain is very 
much darker than anyone would have 
supposed a few short months ago. The 
chief factors in Britain’s situation are said 
to be these: 

Three items—the interest and dividends 
on England’s savings, her banking busi- 
ness in many parts of the world and the 
payments on ocean freight she has been 
earning—offset in large part her unfavor- 
able balance on imports and exports. If 
Britain loses all or any considerable part 
of these—if she exhausts her savings 
abroad for the purchase of munitions, if 
Germany makes inroads on her banking 


and her ocean freight business—Britajy 
will be without the means of obtaining 
enough food for her many millions of peo. 
ple except by trading manufactured good; 
for it. And if the Continent is shut of 
to her, and if the United States and Can. 
ada refrain from taking enough extra 
goods, or granting credits or what not, 
England simply will not have the means 
of feeding 60,000,000 persons. 

According to this diagnosis, it might 
be necessary for those who guide Britain’s 
destinies to run the entire population of 
the island down to a subsistence level, to 
spread the poverty around so evenly that 
it would not be fatal to anyone. But such 
a program would be infinitely more than 
a job for statisticians. It would involve 
the gravest and most delicate of political 
judgments—a decision as to just how 
much a beleaguered population could and 
would stand. And, the story goes, re- 
sponsible British statesmen are determined 
to prevent things from coming to any 
such pass. 

These are said to be the reasons why 
Churchill could bring cheers from for- 
merly proud Britains when he alluded to 
the process of linking Britain and America 
in the words: “Let it roll on full flood, 
inexorable, irresistible, to broader lands 
and better days.” It is being whispered 
about that the changed judgment as to 
Britain’s ultimate prospects also explains 
the quickening of Canadian-American de- 
fense conversations and parallel negotia- 
tions on the leasing of bases from Britain 
and the releasing of 50 destroyers by the 
United States. 

Whether or not these are the facts there 
is no way for the public to know. And 
there will be no way for the public to 
know until the Administration informs 
the public whether an actual defense u- 
derstanding has been reached with Canada, 
what the general terms of that under- 
standing include, whether such an agree- 
ment is to be submitted to the Senate for 
its approval, and what are the Adminis- 
tration’s objectives in this and in the 
destroyer-base matter. However desirable 
the Canadian and British negotiations 
may be on their own merits, the way it 
which they are being handled necessarily 
gives rise to irresponsible “explanations” 
and deductions of every kind. It invites 
the charge from the opposition that the 
Executive is committing the United States 
to a degree of cooperation with Britain 
that Congress would not sanction. 

There will be gross misunderstandings 
here and abroad if the record is no 
quickly clarified. 
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Long the pride of Fennsylvania. i 
these old Inns and Old Overholt 


Most of the storied taverns of Pennsylvania are now only memories, 


but you can still enjoy the fine rye whiskey they so proudly served 


a century and more ago. 


Merely ask for Old Overholt, Pennsylvania’s toast for 130 years and 


Americas most popular bottled in bond rye. 


You'll be getting a choice rye, rich in flavor and wonderfully fine, at 
prices that make Old Overholt today's outstanding value among the 
truly great whiskies of the world. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Copyright 1940, A. Overholt & Co., Inc., N.Y. 


A copy of this etching (11 x 14 inches) and five others of old Pennsylvania inns will be 
mailed for a limited time on receipt of I) cents (coin or stamps), Address National 
Distillers Products Corp., Dept. O, P.O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 
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THE LONDON 
COFFEE HOUSE 

in the early days of Philadelphia, 


served as a club and exchange where 








cargoes were traded, merchandise 


sold and slaves auctioned off. 


























